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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT 



SUPERINTENDENT 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



STATE OF OREGON.] 



Legislative Assembly, Regular Session. 



18 QZ 




DD.ff.RTSE.HT OF 
FU3UG INSTRUCTION 



SALEM, OREGON: 

W. H. LEEDS, STATE PRINTER, 

1897. 



MICHIGAN DEPT.OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

JUN ]9 35 



REPORT. 



Depaktment of Public Instruction, 
Salem, December 31, 1896. 

To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the requirements of the 
school law of Oregon, set forth in section thirteen, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith the twelfth biennial report of 
the department of public instruction, embracing statistics and 
statistical summaries indicating the general condition of the 
public schools of this state for the term ending March fifth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six. The statistics concerning 
colleges, universities, normal schools, and other educational 
institutions close with the term ending July first, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Very respectfully, G. M. IRWIN, 

Superintendent of public instruction. 



The report is designed to embrace the following outline indicated in 
section thirteen of the school law:— 

1. The general condition of the public schools of the state. 

2. Amount of school money apportioned among the several counties, 
and the sources whence such moneys are raised. 

3. Amounts raised by county and district taxes, and the amounts paid 
for teachers 7 salaries, buildings, furniture, etc. 

4. The series of textbooks authorized by the school law. 

5. Rules and regulations prescribed by the state board of education for 
the government of the public schools. 

6. Number and grade of schools in each county. 

7. Number of persons between the ages of four and twenty years; num- 
ber attending public schools; number attending private schools; number 
not attending any school. 

8. Statistics concerning chartered educational institutions, and institu- 
tions under the patronage of the state. 

9. General educational information. 



BIENNIAL REPORT 

AND 

STATISTICAL TABLES 



FOR 



1895, 1896. 



STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 



For years eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Whole number of organized districts in the state, 1895 1, 95a 

Whole number of organized districts in the state, 18% • 1,891 

Decrease 62 

Number of districts reporting, 1895 1,925 

Number of districts reporting, 1896 1,873 

Decrease 52 

Number of persons over four and under twenty years of age, 1895 126,926- 

Number of persons over four and under twenty years of age, 1896 129,620 

Increase 2,694 

Whole number of persons enrolled during the year, 1895 83, 895 

Whole number of persons enrolled during the year, 1896 87,212 

Increase — 3, 317 

Average daily attendance at public schools, 1895 58, 747 

Average daily attendance at public schools, 1896 51, 721 

Decrease 7, 020 

Number of teachers employed in public schools, 1895 3, 230 

Number of teachers employed in public schools, 1896 ;\ an 

Increase 87 

Average number of days taught per district, 1895 184 

Average number of days taught per district, 18% 187 



Increase. 



3 



Number of schoolhouses, 1895 1,853 

Number of schoolhouses, 18% 1,940 

Increase 87 

Total value of school property, 1895 * 2,797,033 70 

Total value of school property, 18% 2,988,312 17 

Increase I 191,278 47 

Average salary paid male teachers, 1895 $ 46 44 

Average salary paid male teachers, 18% 45 16 

Decrease $ 1 28 

Average salary paid female teachers, 1895 $ 37 88 

Average salary paid female teachers, 18% 37 42 

Decrease 8 0. 46 

Number of months private school taught, 1895 455 

Number of months private school taught, 18% 41o 

Decrease 42 

Number of private schools taught, 1895 189 

Number of private schools taught, 18% 125 

Decrease _ t>4 
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Value of schoolhouses and school sites, 1895 S 2,453,792 87 

Value of 8choolhouses and school sites, 1896 2, 609, 046 76 

Increase $ 155, 253 89 



Value of school furniture, 1895 ... $ 247, 638 71 

Value of school furniture, 1896 259, 536 31 

Increase $ 11, 897 60 

Value of school apparatus, 1895 $ 95,602 12 

Value of school apparatus, 18% 119, 729 10 

Increase $ 23, 926 98 



Number of teachers employed holding first grade certificates, 1895 

Number of teachers employed holding first grade certificates, 1896 



Decrease 



Number of teachers employed holding second grade certificates, 1895. 
Number of teachers employed holding second grade certificates, 1896 . 



Increase. 



Number of teachers employed holding third grade certificates, 1895. 
Number of teachers employed holding third grade certificates, 1896. 



Decrease - 



Number of males enrolled in private schools, 1895 
Number of males enrolled in private schools, 1896 



Increase. 



Number of females enrolled in private schools, 1895 
Number of females enrolled in private schools, 1896 



Increase. 



Number of teachers employed in private schools, 1895. 
Number of teachers employed in private schools, 1896. 



Increase. 



1,198 
1,169 


29 


837 
845 


8 


665 
614 


51 


2,175 
2,458 


283 


2,395 
2,841 


446 


285 
332 


47 


620 00 
550 63 



Average salary paid county superintendents, 1895 % 

Average salary paid county superintendents, 1896 

Decrease $ 69 37 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount of funds in hands of district clerks beginning of year, 1895 $ 40, 118 51 

Amount of funds in hands of district clerks beginning of year, 1896 39, 798 08 

Decrease $ 320 43 



Amount raised by district tax, 1895 $ 223,985 22 

Amount raised by district tax, 1896 282,719 27 

Increase S 58,734 05 

Amount raised by five-mill county tax, 1895 $ 697,411 69 

Amount raised by five-mill county tax, 1896 714,921 36 

Increase $ 17,509 67 

Amount received from state school fund, 1895 - $ 123,728 33 

Amount received from state school fund, 1896 136,457 29 

Increase $ 12,728 % 

Amount raised by rate billR, 1895 » 5,479 46 

Amount raised by rate bills, 1896 3,973 70 

Decrease 9 1,505 76 
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Amount raised from all other sources during year, 1895 $ 114,377 37 

Amount raised from all other sources during year, 1896 106, 794 3 » 

Decrease $ 7,583 01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries, 1895 $ 787,176 69 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries, 1896 784,967 62 

Decrease $ 2,209 07 

Amount paid for repairs, 1895 $ 23,665 04 

Amount paid for repairs, 1896 25,871 28 

Increase $ 2,206 24 

Amount paid for school furniture, 1895 S 21,794 42 

Amount paid for school furniture, 1896 27,916 03 

Increase $ 6,121 61 

Amount paid for incidentals, 1895 $ 44,464 00 

Amount paid for incidentals, 1896 41,571 45 

Decrease „ 8 2,892 55 

Amount paid for school apparatus, 1895 S 11,158 77 

Amount paid for school apparatus, 1896 17,058 36 

Increase 8 5,899 59 

Amount paid for schoolhouse sites, 1895 $ 24,324 72 

Amount paid for schoolhouse sites, 1896 5,441 98 

Decrease ft 18,982 74 

Amount paid for schoolhouses, 1895 $ 77,740 22 

Amount paid for schoolhouses, 1896 123,428 99 

Increase $ 45,688 77 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS: 



UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, SCHOOL FOR 
THE BLIND, SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 



LIST OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 



The list given below presents the names and location of all the char- 
tered institutions of learning in the state, including the universities, col- 
leges, seminaries, academies, and private schools, so far as the same nave 
been reported to this office: — 

Albany College, Albany, Linn county. 

Academy of Sacred Heart, Salem, Marion county. 

Academy of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Albany, Linn county. 

Bishop Scott Academy, Portland, Multnomah county. 

Capital Business College, Salem, Marion county. 

College of Philomath, Philomath, Benton county. 

Divinity School, Eugene, Lane county. 

Friends' Polytechnic Institute, Salem, Marion county. 

Holmes' Business College, Portland, Multnomah county. 

Independent German School, Portland, Multnomah county. 

LaFayette Seminary, La Fayette, Yamhill county. 

McMinnville College, McMiunville, Yamhill county. 

Mineral Springs College, Sodaville, Linn county. 

Mt. Angel Seminary and College, Mt. Angel, Marion county. 

Mt. Angel Academy. Mt. Angel, Marion county. 

Pacific College. Newberg, Yamhill county. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Washington county. 

Philomath College, Philomath, Benton county. 

Portland Academy, Portland, Multnomah county. 

Portland Business College, Portland, Multnomah county. 

Portland University, University Park, Multnomah county. 

Santiam Academy, Lebanon, Linn county. 

St. Helen's Hall, Portland, Multnomah county. 

St. Mary's Academy, Baker City, Baker county. 

St. Mary's Academy, Portland, Multnomah county. 

St. Mary's Academy, Jacksonville, Jackson county. 

St. Joseph's Academy, Pendleton, Umatilla county. 

St. Joseph's Academy, La Grande, Union county. (No report.) 

St. Mary's Academy, The Dalles, Wasco county. 

St. Michael's College, Portland, Multnomah county. 

St. Paul's Academy, St. Paul, Marion county. 

State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Benton county. 

State School for the Blind, Salem, Marion county. 

State Deaf-Mute School, Salem, Marion county. 

State Reform School, Salem, Marion county. 

State University, Eugene, Lane county. 

Slate Normal School, Monmouth, Polk county. 

State Normal School, Weston , Umatilla county. 

State Normal School, Drain, Douglas county. 

State Normal School, Ashland, Jackson county. 

Willamette University, Salem, Marion county. 



;. 



UNIVERSITY OK OREGON. 



EUGENE OITY, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

C. H. CHAPMAN, Ph.D., 

President. 

JOHN W. JOHNSON, A.M., 

Professor of Latin. 

MARK BAILY, Ph.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Mathematics. 

JOHN D. LETCHER, 

Professor of Mathematics. 

THOMAS CONDON, Ph.D., 

Professor of Geology. 

GEORGE H. COLLIER, LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Physics. 

JOHN STRAUB, A.M., 

Professor of Greek. 

BENJAMIN J. HAWTHORNE, A.M., 

Professor of Mental Science. 

LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 

EDGAR McCLURE, A.M., 

Professor of Chemistry. 

e. b. Mcelroy, ph.d., 

Professor of Ethics and Pedagogy. 

FREDERICK L. WASHBURN, A.M., 

Professor of Biology. 

FREDERICK G. YOUNG, A.B., 

Professor of Economics and History. 

MARIE LOUISE BARIGHT, 

Professor of Elocution. 

N. L. NARREGAN, 
Dean of the Preparatory Department. 
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JOHN R. WETHERBEE, 

Director of Physical Education. 

EDWARD H. McALISTER, A.B., 

Tutor, Applied Mathematics. 

PHILURA E. MURCH, A.M., 

Tutor in Modem Languages. 

INEZ DeLASHMUTT, A.B., 

Tutor in English and English Literature. 

DORA L. SCOTT. 

Librarian. 

LOCATION. 

The university is located at Eugene, Lane county, Oregon, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles south of Portland, on the Oregon and California 
Railroad. Eugene is the county seat of Lane county, has four thousand 
inhabitants, and is situated amidst scenery of much natural beauty. 
The university campus lies southeast of Eugene, about one mile from 
the city postoffice, and contains some eighteen acres of land. 

BUILDINGS. 

The university has on its campus three brick buildings. One was 
erected in part by the citizens of Lane county and finished by the state. 
It is one hundred and fifty feet long, fifty-four feet wide, and three 
stories high, besides the basement. The second building, named by the 
regents "Villard Hall," is made of brick, and has a concrete finish on 
the outside. It is one hundred and fifteen feet in length, sixty-nine 
feet wide, and two stories high above the basement. The third brick 
building was erected by the regents in eighteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, at a cost of about four thousand five hundred dollars, for a gym- 
nasium. It contains the most approved apparatus for exercise. A brick 
observatory, on an eminence convenient to the university, has been 
erected by the regents at a cost of about four thousand dollars. 

THE DORMITORY. 

The dormitory recently erected by the munificence of the state ac- 
commodates about ninety students. The rooms are sufficiently large to 
furnish quarters for two students each, and are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The whole building is heated by the hot-water system. It 
consists of two wings entirely separated from each other; the north 
wing is for women, the south one for men. Each wing has a reception 
room, where students may receive their visitors. The price of board in 
the dormitory is two dollars and fifty cents per week; this includes heat 
aud light. Students must furnish their own towels and bed clothes. 
The rooms are furnished with a table, chairs, and two single beds. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Classical Course. — This course requires four years of Latin and 
four of Greek. In accordance with the recommendation of the famous 
"Committee of Ten" on secondary education, Greek is not begun until 
the second preparatory year. In the junior year, Greek is required and 
Latin elective, and in the senior year, both languages are elective. 

The Scientific Course. — Students following tbis course without elec- 
tions will have four years of Latin and three years of French or Ger- 
man. The student has an option between French and German. 
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The Literary Course. — This course gives four years of Latin and a 
year of Anglo-Saxon. It omits all mathematics after the second prepar- 
atory year, and will be found very rich in English literature. 

The English Course. — In accordance with a resolution of the board 
of regents, a four-years' English course has been adopted. Two years 
of elective work have been added to this course by the faculty, and 
upon completing the whole six years a student will be entitled to the 
degree of bachelor of English. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Students in college of letters 383 

Students in the school of law 82 

Students in the school of medicine 80 

Total 545 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



OORVALLIS, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

H. B. MILLER, 

President and Director. 

F. BERCHTOLD, A.M., (Dean of College,) 

Modern Languages, Physics, and History. 

GRANT A. COVELL, M.E., 

Professor of Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering. 

MARGARET C. 8NELL, M.D., 

Household Economy and Hygiene. 

H. T. FRENCH, M.S., 

Agriculture. 

G. W. SHAW, Ph.D., 

Chemistry. 

J. B. HORNER, A.M., 

English Language and Literature. 

LIEUTENANT C. E. DENTLER, U. S. A.,. 

Military Science and Commandant, and Tactics. 

GORDAN V. SKELTON, C.E., 

Mathematics and Engineering. 

U. P. HEDR1CK, M.S., 

Horticulture and Botany. 

A. B. CORDLEY, B.S., 

Zoology and Entomology. 

GEORGE COOTE, 

Assistant and Instructor in Horticulture. 

MRS. IDA B. CALLAHAN, B.S., 

Instructor in College Department. 

MISS HELEN V. CRAWFORD, O.M.„ 

Elocution. 

JOHN F. FULTON, B.S., 

Assistant Chemist. 
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E. G. EMMETT, B.M.E., 

Mechanical Department in Ironwork. 

D. W. PRICHARD, 

Mechanical Department in Woodwork. 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON, B.S., 

College Department. 

FRED L. KENT, B.Agr., 

Dairying. 

D. W. TRINE, B.S., 

Botany. 

FRANK E. EDWARDS, B.M.E., 

Chemistry. 

MISS DOROTHEA NASH, B.H.E., 

Music. 

H. T. CONDON, 

Clerk of College and Private Secretary to President. 

LOCATION. 

The agricultural college of Oregon is located at Corvallis, in Benton 
county, one of the most beautiful spots in the Willamette valley. Cor- 
vallis is very healthfully situated, and has enjoyed a striking immunity 
from dangerous epidemics. The town is well supplied with churches, and 
has an intelligent and cultured population. It is accessible from the east 
and west by the Oregon Central and Eastern Railroad, and from the north 
and south by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

BUILDINGS. 

The college buildings are new and commodious, and unsurpassed for 
beauty of situation. 

PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE, 

The state agricultural college is a literary as well as an industrial 
school. While the student is mastering mathematics, language, and 
sciences, he has an opportunity to get practical training in that which 
underlies all the great industries. If he takes the agricultural course, he 
studies the science of agriculture and horticulture, and is trained an hour 
each day in the practical application of the farm, in the garden, or nursery. 
If he takes the mechanical course, he studies the science which underlies 
the manufacture of wood and metals, and devotes one hour each day to the 
practice of the art. In addition, he studies the philosophy of the machine, 
learns to draw and prepare plans for work in wood or metal, and in the 
machine shops gets the rudiments of the art of its manufacture. In house- 
hold economy, the girls are taught the science which underlies cooking 
and preserving foods, as well as the hygiene of the home. In addition to 
this, the arts of sewing, mending, dress cutting and fitting are not omitted. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 

The several departments of study are as follows: Mental and moral 
philosophy, English, agriculture, mathematics and engineering, mechan- 
ics and mechanical engineering, horticulture, chemistry, physics and 
mineralogy, household economy and hygiene, Latin, history, drawing 
and music, zoology and entomology, botany, bookkeeping, military 
science and tactics, printing, photography, bee culture. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred And ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Post graduates 14 

Fourth year (mechanical) 9 

Third year 54 

Second year 63 

First year 175 

Preparatory 80 

Special 2 

Total 397 

Counties in Oregon 32 

Counties represented 28 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



MONMOUTH, OREGON. 



t'acultff. 

P. L. CAMPBELL, A.M., President, 

History and Philosophy of Education. 

H. B. BUCKMAN, A.M., 

Psychology and Methods; Latin. 

J. M. POWELL, A.M., 

Mathematics and Physics. 

MISS SARAH TUTHILL, 

Literature, Elocution. 

E. J. McCAUSTLAND, C.E , 

Mathematics. 

E. E. BALOOMB, B.S.I). , 

Chemistry, Botany, Physiology. 

W. A. WANN, B.S.D., 

English, Geography, Bookkeeping. 

A. F. CAMPBELL, A.B., 

History, Rhetoric. 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN, B.S.D., 

Principal. Training Department. 

MISS EDITH CASSAVANT, M.E.D., 

Critic Teacher. Training Department. 

MRS. WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 

Critic Teacher, Training Department. 

MISS MARY COATS, B.S.D., 

Assistant in Training Department. 

MISS ALICE APPLEGATE, B.S.D., 

Assistant in Training Department. 

MISS ROSE BASSETT, 

Vocal Music, Drawing. 

W. A. WANN, Secretary of Faculty. 

location. 

Monmouth, the seat of the Oregon state normal school, is in Polk 
county, two miles west of the Willamette river, fourteen miles southwest 
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of Salem by road, and seventy miles from Portland by rail. It is on a rich, 
rolling prairie, dotted with groves of oak and fir. On the west the Coast 
range of mountains, with the intervening foothills, presents a scene of 
beauty not to be surpassed anywhere. On the east is first a range of hills 
at a distance of seven miles, varying from five hundred to one thousand 
feet in height, through which the Willamette river has cut its way to Eola. 
Beyond these hills, at a distance of forty miles, is the Cascade range, with 
Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson, and the Three Sisters lifting their snow-capped 
summits about two miles in vertical height. East of the normal buildings, 
within two and one half miles, are two lines of railway, one passing 
through Monmouth and one through Independence, on both of which the 
trains are in plain view from the normal buildings, as well as boats plying 
the Willamette river. Every one who visits Monmouth is impressed with 
the great beauty of the surroundings. Saloons, gambling-houses, and other 
dens of vice are strictly prohibited by town charter and ordinances. It 
would be difficult to conceive more favorable surroundings for such a school 
as the normal. 

BUILDINGS. 

The new building is a fine brick structure, especially designed for and 
adapted to the work of the normal school. The gymnasium is a very im- 
portant addition to our work. Though not entirely equipped, it is being 
used with much profit. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The courses of study, as arranged, have a two-fold object: ( 1 j To give 
thorough scholarship in the subjects studied; and ( 2) to give a broad and 
comprehensive view of the philosophy of education, together with a clear 
understanding of the methods of government and instruction. 

The Elementary Course fits persons for teaching in the common schools. 
Those who complete this course may receive a certificate to that effect from 
the president; provided, they have spent not less than two full terms at the 
normal, and been regular in attendance at the teachers' classes. 

The Regular Course includes all the work necessary to fit persons as 
principals or teachers in any grade of public school. Graduates in this 
course receive a diploma from the board of regents, which confers upon 
them the degree of bachelor of scientific didactics, and authorizes them to 
teach in any public school in the state without further examination. 
These diplomas are also honored in our sister states, our graduates receiv- 
ing certificates in those states without examination. 

The Advance Cour*e is specially intended for those who wish to tit 
themselves for the highest departments of educational work. There is now 
a large demand for men of this class. A careful examination of the work 
in this course will show it to be very practical and of about the same grade 
as the scientific course provided in our best colleges. The degree of master 
of scientific didactics is conferred on the completion of this course. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Kn rolled in normal course 208 

Enrolled in subnormal course -- 35 



Total 243 

Enrolled in training department — . . . .- 196 

Graduates in normal course 321 

Counties represented 24 

Average age of senior class ._. 22*6 

.Average age of normal students ._ __ 20*11 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



WESTON, OREGON. 



Faculty. 



M. G. ROYAL, A.M., President, 

Psychology and Latin. 

H. L. TALKINGTON, A.M., Vice-President, 

History and Literature. 

W. L. GERMAN, B.S.D., 

Natural Sciences. 

F. J. VAN WINKLE, 

Mathematics. 

AGNES STOWELL, 

Methods; Principal of Training Department. 

NORA CANNON, 

Teacher in Model School. 

ROZENE EPPLE, 

Training Department. 

MABEL C. NELSON, 

Training Department. 

J. S. HENRY, 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
LOCATION. 

The eastern Oregon state normal school is located in the town of 
Weston, Umatilla county, one of the oldest towns of the eastern portion of 
the state. Society is established upon a firm and substantial basis. There 
is not a saloon or gaming resort in the place. Four churches and six reli- 
gious societies furnish ample opportunity for students to maintain their 
denominational connections while attending school — a relation highly 
commendable, and encouraged by the faculty of the school. The school is 
thoroughly undenominational in character, and the fact that among the 
faculty are found members of five of the evangelical denominations, is a 
guarantee of nonsectarian influence. 

HISTORICAL. 

This institution was first recognized as a part of the .state normal 
school system by an act of the legislative assembly, approved February 
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twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, since which time a high 
standard of work has been maintained. Twelve graduates have already 
been sent out from the different departments. The maps, globes, mu- 
sical instruments, and the philosophical and chemical apparatus are un- 
excelled within the state. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

There are four courses of study — the elementary course, the regular 
course, the business course, and the music course. The elementary coarse 
covers a period of one year; the regular course a period of three years; the 
business and the music course, each, an indefinite period, depending upon 
the attainments of the person entering. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

First year (commercial) 9 

Junior (normal) _.. 83 

Middle ( normal ) 17 

Senior (normal) 9 

Training department 191 

Music department 23 

332 
Deduct counted twice 15 



Total 317 



*flHT 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



DRAIN, OREGON. 



Faculty. 



LOUIS BARZEE, President, 

Psychology, Literature, and Philosophy of Education. 

C. O. REYNOLDS, 

Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 

HATTIE M. WARNER, 

English, Latin, Botany. 

JAMES F. BLANCHARD, 

History, Physiology, Arithmetic. 

ELLA KENT, 

Geography, Orthography, Writing. 

MRS. C. L. BARZEE, 

Reading, Numbers. 

MRS. F. L. RUSSELL, 

Art and Elocution. 

HATTIE WARNER, 

Vocal and Instrumental Mueic. 

ROBERT HEDDEN. 

Librarian. 

LOCATION. 

The school is situated at Drain, in Douglas county, Oregon. No 
saloon or other immoral resort can be found. The best social and 
Church privileges are enjoyed by all students. Drain is considered the 
most healthful town on the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. It 
is located in a beautiful mountain valley, and has fine scenery in the 
Calapooias, and the clear streams flowiug through the town. The town 
has a population of about six hundred, and is rapidly building up. It 
has good water, excellent water power, and rich soil. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The main school building was constructed in eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four. It is a fine two-story frame, well finished inside and out. 
It stands on a beautiful knoll in East Drain, and is reached from the 
business portion of the town by an eight-foot sidewalk and foot bridge. 
The boarding hall and other dormitories are near the main building. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

The courses of study have been entirely remodeled and 
The courses are now elementary, norma), post-graduate, higher post- 
graduate, business, academy, or preparatory college course, and courses 
in music and painting. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Actual enrollment 135 

Enrollment public school 171 

Total 306 



-- •-* — «— * 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



ASHLAND, OREGON, 



Faculty, 



W. T. VAN SCOY, A.M., President, 

Languages, Psychology, Methods and Training. 

JOHN J. BERRY, Ph.B., 

Mathematics. 

JAMES W. STORMS, B.S.A., 

Natural Sciences. 

IRVING E. VINING, 

Literature, Elocution, History. 

T. W. MILES, 

Principal of Commercial Department, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Shorthand. 

MISS ADA P. THOMAS, 

Instrumental ana Vocal Music. 

MRS. ANGIE L. ENGLE, 

Painting and Drawing. 

MISS JULIA FIELDER, B.S.D., 

United 8tates History, Geography. 

MISS LENA WESELA, 

Tutor in German. 

MODEL SCHOOL, 

In charge of Senior Class, directed by Members of Faculty. 

LOCATION. 

The school is located near Ashland, Jackson county, Oregon, about 
one and one half mile from the business part of town; is near the 
border of the California line. Ashland is a town of about three thou- 
sand inhabitants, situated on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

BUILDINGS. 

The main building is a large college hall with new furniture and 
fixtures, being fitted up in September, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five, and contains twenty-five rooms. Is situated on a campus of seven 
and one half acres, covered with laurel and black oak shade trees. Also 
have a large dormitory for young ladies which was constructed last fall. 
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With a full corps of teachers in the faculty, four-years' course, with addi- 
tional chemical and philosophical apparatus and library, Al new build- 
ings, its success is assured. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

There are four courses: Normal, academic, business, and advanced 
courses. Both vocal and instrumental music are taught. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Total enrollment of students 171 

Counted twice 38 

Total, not counting model school.-- 133 
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OREGON SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



TRUSTEES. 

Wm. P. Lord Governor 

H. R. Kincaid Secretary of State 

G. M. Irwin Superintendent of Public Instruction 

OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

J. L. Carter Superintendent 

W. A. Cusick, M.D -Physician 

Mrs. M. E. Carter Matron 



If acuity. 

J. L. CARTER, B.S., 

Advanced Literary Department and Vocal Music. 

MISS SADIE BRISTOW, 
Literary Department. 

MISS M. J. McFADDEN, 

Primary Department. 

MISS BERTHA HUBBARD, 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, and Violin. 

MISS ETTA SKEELE, 

Industrial Department. 

PHYSICAL. CULTURE. 

Physical development is beginning to receive considerable attention in 
all schools. How far outward impressions man wishes to create that will 
become second nature may not be known definitely, but enough is known 
that to some extent such is the case. The time may not be far distant 
when Delsarte may be ranked with Pestalozzi and Frouble. It is granted 
that every seeing person would be benefited by drills and exercises aiming 
at physical development. The blind, as every one can readily understand, 
need assistance in this direction much more than the seeing. We have 
just made a beginning in this direction; much more we cannot do in our 
present conditions. A daily drill in free-hand gymnastics is conducted in 
the hall, the only place available. While we know that some good is ac- 
complished, we recognize the need of doing a great deal more. Our pupils 
come to us with less vitality than seeing children have. In nearly all 
cases they lack physical development. Adding to this the occlusion of the 
main gateway to the mind, we cannot hope to successfully educate unless 
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we give special attention to the imperfections resulting from their affliction. 
We dare not permit their work in school to diminish their vitality, which 
is all needed in the activities of life; and yet, it is a fact that this very 
thing is done in many institutions of learning, and we must give more at- 
tention to this neglected work or we will make the same unpardonable 
blunder. Proper diet and ventilation, regular hours, and constant atten- 
tion to cleanliness is not enough with our pupils. The good results of run- 
ning, jumping, and wholesale boisterousness in the open air, of growing 
boys and girls must be secured, if at all, in drilling, marching, ca Asthen- 
ics, with rings, dumbbells, and wands; in the gymnasium, with bar and 
and pendant rings. All habits peculiar to the blind must be constantly 
and perse veringly, yet kindly, discouraged and corrected. Train, train, 
train, must be our constant motto; time and unbounded patience is neces- 
sary. Instead of having an extra teacher for this work, we must take 
what would otherwise be our snare time and do it ourselves. Here, again, 
v our total lack of room is defeating, in a great measure, our best endeavors. 

NEW BUILDING. 

The new building erected for the use of this institution is a plain but 
commodious structure. The interior arrangements are very complete and 
convenient, and will meet the needs of the school for many years. The 
new building gives fine departments for kitchen and dining halls, large 
rooms for chapel and dormitory purposes, and for music and recitation 
rooms. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Among the many useful and practical features of this school, we mention 
the literary societies organized and conducted by the pupils for debate, 
declamations, essays, and discussions. The students are constantly kept 
abreast with current literature and current news by evening readings on 
part of the teachers. This is a useful feature of the school. 

INDUSTRIAL. WORK. 

Much advancement has been made in the industrial department, and 
this work is gradually being developed and exteuded. Additional facilities 
and apparatus should be added to the department. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The past year enrolled twenty-seven pupils, which is the largest number 
vever enrolled duriug the history of the school. 
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OREGON SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



Established and maintained for the free education of the deaf children of 
the state. Pupils must be of proper school age, and sound in body and 
mind. Parents are required to furnish clothing and bedding, and to pay 
traveling expenses. The older pupils are required to assist in the light 
work of the institution. The discipline of the school is kind, but firm, and 
pupils who refuse to obey its rules will be returned to their homes. The 
school is governed by a board of three trustees — the governor, secretary of 
state, and superintendent of public instruction. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Wm. P. Lord Governor 

H. R. Kincaid Secretary of State 

G. M. Irwin Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Faculty. 



REV. P. S. KNIGHT, 

Superintendent. 

ELEANOR S. KNIGHT, 

Matron. 

BENJAMIN IRVING, 

Principal teacher. 

RALPH W. DROUGHT, 

Assistant teacher. 

MISS CORDELIA WALLACE, 

Assistant teacher. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The primary aim of the school is to furnish a good public school edu- 
cation to its pupils. Special instruction is given to industrial trainiug, 
with the view that the boys and girls who graduate in this institution will 
become self-supporting in after life. If the state did not provide and care 
for its defective youth, many of them later on would become objects of 
charity, and largely dependent on charitable people for their support. 
Special attention is given to the study of language. The course of study 
comprises the branches usually taught in common schools. The industrial 
department (in addition to the work now done) will soon include car- 
pentery, broom making, printing, gardening, etc., for the boys. The girls 
are now taught housework, laundry-work, sewing, etc. The new build- 
ing erected in compliance with the law was completed during the biennial 
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term and much work wus done toward improving and beautifying the 
grounds. For the past year the building has been occupied and the school 
made excellent progress. The building has furnished a most comfortable 
home for the pupils, and the teaching faculties are of an excellent quality. 
The principalship of the educational work is under the supervision of Prof. 
Benjamin Irving, and his associates are doing excellent work. Constant 
needs are presenting themselves and it is the purpose of the board of trus- 
tees to meet them as far as it is possible. The want of an oral teacher is 
becoming very apparent. Lip teaching is being introduced into most of 
the schools throughout the United States and it is quite apparent that this 
want should be met in the Orogon school. The board of trustees is now 
putting into the school an electric light plant and the same will be com- 
pleted before the end of this year, in fact, will be done in a few days, when 
the institute will then be well lighted, which will add much to the security 
from danger by fire and give much more efficient light. The school is now 
under the superintendency of P. S. Knight, one who has been long in such 
work and is familiar with its needs. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

R. J. HENDRICKS, 

Superintendent. 

MRS. R. J. HENDRICKS, 

Matron. 

DR. J. A. RICHARDSON, 

Physician. 

J. D. ROBB, 

Principal of schools. 

T. J. BUFORD, 

Farmer. 

F. H. KINSEY, 

Engineer. 

GEORGE I. STAHL, 

Family manager. 

MRS. G. J. STAHL, 

Officer in charge of dining-rooms and teacher of music. 

MRS. F. M. MILES, 

Housekeeper and nurse. 

MISS EMILY STAIGER, 

Officer in charge of tailor shop and mending-room. 

MRS. T. J. BUFORD, 

Officer in charge of laundry. 

JOHN KING, 

Officer in charge of farm forces. 

F. M. MILES, 

Officer in charge of farm forces and assistant family manager. 

WILLIAM G. MARTIN, 

Nightwatchman. 

MISS N. EVA LEE, 

Teacher. 
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MRS. HARRIETT WENGER, 

Officer in charge of dairy and bakery. 

A. N. STRIKER, 
Carpenter. 

MRS. A. A. McKINNON, 

Officer in charge of kitchen. 

G. GROSSENBACHER, 

Shoemaker. 

This institution was formally opened on November fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety -one, and it is, therefore, only a little over five years old. 
It has had under its charge during these vears over two hundred and fifty 
boys. All of them but one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and thirty 
are now upon parol, excepting two, who have died; a half-dozen or so 
who had time sentences under the first law and were permanently dis- 
charged, and two or three who escaped, and are still at large. These paroled 
boys are under the authority of the officers of the school, and amenable to 
its rules. They must look out for their conduct, require regular reports, 
and keep up persistent inquiry concerning these, their charges. Some idea 
of the good work being done may be obtained from the relation of the fact 
that most of these paroled boys are doing well, and that many of them are 
occupying positions of trust throughout the state, nearly all the counties 
being represented. The school is located on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
about five miles south of Salem. It has a farm of six hundred acres. Its 
buildings are constructed substantially of brick and stone, and it is better 
equipped for the education and training of boys than are some of the insti- 
tutions in the older states that have been runniug for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more. The administration building is one of the very best and 
handsomest in the whole country. On the farm all the vegetables for the 
use of the institution are raised, and, so far, all the wood cut. The milk 
and butter are also supplied from the farm, and an abundance of fruit will, 
within a few years, be supplied from the fine young orchard and vineyard. 
The institution has its own electric light plant, splendidly equipped. It 
has a very well furnished steam laundry; a shoe shop, where all the boys' 
shoes are made; a tailor shop, from which their clothing and caps are fur- 
nished; magnificent hot- water heating plant; bakery and dairy; carpenter 
and blacksmith shops; a well ordered kitchen; airy dormitories; well 
lighted schoolrooms; a neat hospital, with drug stock — in fact, a very com- 
pletely equipped home for its one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
thirty boys, with capacity, excepting in a few minor facilities, for two- 
hundred to three hundred. The farm is supplied with two large and well 
arranged barns for its sixteen to eighteen norses, and twenty to twenty- 
five cows; carriage-house, henhouses, hoghouses, slaughter-house, smoke- 
house, etc. A very neat and commodious chapel is provided in the main 
building for religious services and literary exercises. Boys between ten 
and sixteen years of age are committed to this institution upon conviction 
in any of the courts of the state of crimes for which they would otherwise 
be sent to the penitentiary or to jail. Boys between the ages mentioned are 
also committed by circuit or county judges upon complaint, duly verified, 
of parents, guardians, or next of kin, to the effect that they are beyond 
their control, and, for the good of society and their own future welfare, it is 
requisite that they be placed under such guardianship. Boys are also sent 
who shall have been convicted before county and circuit judges of incorrigi- 
bility, turbulence, immorality, vicioUsness, or extreme depravity. It is 
made the duty of school directors and clerks in all localities where there 
are not regularly constituted police authorities to assist in the enforcement 
of this law. When once received boys are wards of the institution until 
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twenty-one years of age. But they may be released upon parol after a 
minimum service of twelve full months, and they are not subject to be re- 
turned except upon lapsing into former vicious habits. The boys are kept 
busy constantly, attending school four hours, and working four hours of 
each day, besides doing chores mornings and evenings, studying, partici- 
pating in literary exercises, religious services, singing, etc. There are no 
idlers. The waking moments are all employed, and there is compulsory 
and usually willing quiet during the sleeping hours. 
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CHARTERED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES. 



ALBANY COLLEGE. 



ALBANY, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

WALLACE H. LEE, A.M., President, 

Metaphysics, Mythology, and Biblical Literature. 

CHARLES F. HOWLAND, A.B., Vice-President, 

Commercial Law, Literature, and Greek. 

REV. ALEXANDER SCOTT, A.M., 

Latin and Greek. 

DAVID TORBET, A.M., 

Natural Science, Mathematics, and English. 

CARLETON E. SO;X, A.B., 

History and Economics. 

REV. C. W. COURTRIGHT, Ph.D., 

Chemistry. 

MARY S. CUNDIFF, B.S., 

Elocution and History. 

N. ADDA HART, 
Primary Department. 

TENNIE ETHEL DAVIS, 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 

MRS. L. C. YOUNG, 

Art Department. 

NORMAL STUDENTS, 

Assistant Teachers. 

Conservatory of Music. 

/. M. PARVIN, Mus.D., Director, 

Vocal Culture and Harmony. 

MARGUERITE ALDERSON, Mrs.B., 

Piano and Voice. 

HELA GILBERT, 

Piano and Organ. 

MRS. JOSEPHINE SHARP, 

Piano. Voice, and Harmom. 
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HISTORY. 

Albany Collegiate Institute — the original corporate name — was founded 
by the Presbytery of Oregon in the fall of eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 
Seven acres of laud, withiu the limits of the city of Albany, were donated 
by Thomas Monteith and wife, and steps were immediately taken for the 
erection of a building suitable for the work In the fall of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven the institution was formally opened under the presidency 
of Rev. William J. Monteith. A building had been completed at a cost of 
eight thousand dollars. In the summer of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two the corporate name was changed to Albany College. During the same 
summer, at a cost of about seventeen thousand dollars, the first building 
was enlarged and repaired. The money for this improvement was supplied 
by voluntary contributions from generous friends of the college. 

NEW BUILDING. 

The new building was planned by practical teachers, and combines the 
good features of the best school buildings. The building, as it now appears, 
is in the shape of a cross one hundred and two by one hundred and eighteen 
feet, and is heated by three hot-air furnaces communicating with all 
the rooms and halls. It contains on the second floor four large recitation 
rooms, twenty-five by forty feet, opening into the assembly hall, which is 
fifty by fifty-four feet. These rooms are provided with closets and coat- 
rooms, and a complete system of ventilation removes all foul air. Four 
rooms on the lower floor are now devoted to the commercial department. 
This gives ample facility for conducting the college bank and commercial 
exchange in separate apartments. There are besides, on the first floor, two 
commodious recitation 'rooms for primary and intermediate work, a room 
devoted entirely to the library, and a private office for the president. The 
whole building is lighted by electricity and an electric clock gives signals 
for change of classes. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study extends through four collegiate years. It embraces 
philosophy, history, language, literature, and science. Each study is pur- 
sued comprehensively, and, at the same time, with sufficient minuteness to 
develop accuracy in mental operation, and prepare the student for the 
highest usefulness in life by his own independent thought and action. The 
development of the mental powers of the pupil is kept constantly in view. 
Throughout the entire course, students will have term work and drill in 
English composition, select speaking, elocution, and debate. In the junior 
and senior years, students will pronounce original orations. 
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UPI.IC INSTRUCTION. 



ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART. 



SALEM, OREGON, 



The object of this institution is to educate young ladies in all the useful 
Mid ornamental branches generally taught in the moat up proved schools. 
The Ulilding is among the llnesl in the state for educational purposes. It 
is well ventilated, heated hy hot-!iir furnaces, and lighted h,v gas; while 
the location in all that could he desired. The library is very select, and the 
cabinet contains a variety of valuable specimens, some from the most dis- 
tant localities. The mora! and intellectual improvement of (be pupils Is 
attended lo with the greatest solicitude, and the most devoted attention 
paid bo I heir domestic comfort. At. all hours the young ladies are under the 
watchful euro ami government of their teachers. I'upils of every religious 
denomination are indiscriminately received, anil all interference with their 
religious convictions carefully avoided, (Jood order, however, requires that 
all should conform to the general regulations of the institution. The 
scholastic year commences at the end of August and terminates about the 
middle of .lime. It is divided into four terms of ten weeks each. Pay- 
ments are to be made quarterly in advance. Pupils are received at any- 
time, and charged only from date of entrance. When parents or guardians 
desire to withdraw their children or wards, they are requested lo give 
timely notice, settle ail accounts, and forward money to delray traveling 
expenses. A short vacation is generally granted at Christmas. The course 
of instruction embraces the various branches which eonsiitute the elemen- 
tary and higher departments of education. Bulletins, showing the result 
of the written examinations etc., of pupils, arc transmitted to parents or 
guardians at the end of each term. Besides the usual class exercises in 
elocution, literary societies are organized to engender ami foster in the 
youthful mind a taste for the truly good and beautiful in refined literature. 
Weekly instructions an- given in the rides of etiquette and all that consti- 
tutes correct lady li lie deportment. Cold medal.- ami diplomas ;ue conferred 
on those who satisfactorily complete the studies of the prescribed course. 
The musical department receives the most exact attention, and has long 
been appreciated hy the music-loving friends of the institution. Thorough 
hass and harmony an- taught according to the rimsl approved methods, and 
lessons in the art of reading music are also given. Gratuitous lessons are 

Ci In plain and ornamental needlework, embroidery, knitting, crochet, 
work, etc- French, Latin, and industrial drawing do not form extra 
charges. No deduction is made for partial absence or withdrawal of a 
pupil before the expiration of a term, unless in case of a protracted illness. 
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ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP. 



ALBANY, OREGON. 



Conducted by the. Benedictine Sisters. 



This institution is beautifully situated in the pleasant and accessible city 
of Albany. The location is remarkably healthy, the building new ana 
well furnished with all that contributes to the comfort and instruction of 
the pupils. The playgrounds are extensive and well adapted to healthful 
exercises. The constant aim of the teachers is, while imparting instruc- 
tion in all the useful and refined branches, to train the youthful heart to 
virtue and to instil a commendable emulation, thus educating for society 
members who will, we trust, prove an honor to our country. Pupils of all 
persuasions equally received, provided they comply with the regulations of 
the academy. Boys admitted at the age of ten or twelve. This academy 
is incorporated, and authorized by the state to confer academic honors. 
Normal instruction of aspirants for teachers' certificates a specialty. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The Elementary School embraces spelling, reading, penmanship, arith- 
metic, object lesson, English grammar aud composition, United States 
history, and geography. 

The, Classical Course embraces English grammar, logic, composition and 
rhetoric, elocution and literature, physical, political, and mathematical 
geography, ancient and modern history, pure and mixed mathematics, and 
natural science; geometry, Latin, French, and German, optional. 

The Commercial Course includes bookkeeping, penmanship, commercial 
law, English grammar and composition, commercial arithmetic, business 
correspondence, typewriting, and shorthand. 
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BISHOP SCOTT ACADEMY. 



PORTLAND, ORGBON. 



Faculty. 

THE RT. REV. B. WISTAR MORRIS, D.D., 

(Bishop of Oregon), Rector. 

THE REV. JOHN E. SIMPSON, 

Chaplain. 

J. W. HILL, (Yale,) 

Principal. 

JOHN W. GAVIN, (Yale,) 

Headmaster; (ireek and Latin, Classical. 

EUGENE L. SCHAEFFER, M.A., (Moravian College,) 

Physical Sciences, Higher Mathematics, and Mechanical Drawing. 

SAMUEL W. SCOTT, B.A., (Yale,) 
Latin and Mathematics. 

HENR\ N. BOLANDER, Ph.D., 
Modern Languages. 

E. NEELE JOHNSTON, 

Assistant; English and Mathematics. 

HOPKIN JENKINS, 

Assistant; English and Mathematics. 

MRS. J. W. HILL, 

Preparatory Department. 

MISS SARA D. HARKER, 

Primary Department. 

MISS I. L. CROSBY, 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 
MRS. L. E. MAC EWAN, 

Music. 

CAPT. WM. A. KIMBALL, ( U. S. Army,) 
Detailed Professor of Military Sience and Tactics. 

HARRY C. BRIGGS, 

Resident Commandant. 

DR. GEO. F. WILSON, 

School Physician. 
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LOCATION. 

The academy it* located in the resident portion of the city of Portland, 
and is situated on high ground, thus securing good drainage. The site ana 
campus occupy thirty-eight city lots, or nearly live blocks, giving ample 
ground for outdoor exercise and for military drill. The school is suffi- 
ciently near the city to enjoy the benefits of water, gas, good walks, and 
pleasaut society. It is sufficiently distant from the business portion of the 
city to be free from the attendant noise and possible temptations, and yet 
is easy of access from all parts by means of the several systems of city elec- 
tric streetcar lines. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Boys are prepared for any college or scientific school or for business. 
Those preparing for college or scientific schools take the regular prescribed 
course of studies, and are successfully fitted for any college, university, or 
scientific school in the United States. Those who do not fit for college or 
a profession, are given a thorough English education that is thought best 
to fit them for an active business life. The course of study is flexible, and 
the selection of studies, to a certain extent, optional. The wishes of the 
scholar and parent, and the judgment of the teacher as to the need of a 
scholar, are consulted in the selection of the studies. No scholar is held 
back or turned back in any one study for deficiency in any other, thus 
avoiding an evil that sometimes exists in schools arranged on an annual 
arbitrary plan of connected studies. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Boarders 57 

Day pupils 42 

Total - 99 
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FRIENDS' POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

J. J. KRAPS, President, 

Sciences and Higher Mathematics. 

MRS. LOU KRAPS, 

History and Literature. 

MRS. BERTHA MORRISON, 

Modern Languages. 

NELSON MORRISON, Assistant Principal. 

MISS ORA STROUD, 

Primary Instructor. 

Z. M. PARVIN, 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

OBJECTS AND PLANS. 

The Friends' Polytechnic Institute of Oregon was opened to students 
September thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-two. This institution 
is under the control of Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends, but the in- 
stitution is entirely undenominational, there being no attempt at the en- 
forcement of any doctrine or creed. The students are placed as nearly as 
possible under good moral and Christian influences. The institution is 
open to students of both sexes, without regard to their denominational 
connections or religious beliefs. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The institute is located in Highland Avenue Addition to the city of Sa- 
lem. The grounds contain four and one half acres, beautifully situated 
and well drained. A beautiful four-story building, forty-eight by sixty feet, 
has been erected, which is thoroughly modern in all its appointments. It 
is supplied with the modern system of hot-air heating. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The work will be divided into the following departments: Kindergarten, 
grammar school, academic, and polytechnic. 

POLYTECHNIC DEPARTMENT. 

There are three courses of study in the polytechnic department, namely, 
mechanical engineering, civil engineering, and electrical engineering. 

SUMMARY OP ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Total enrollment 9t> 

6 
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HOLMES' BUSINESS COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



Teacher it. 

MISS G. HOLMES, 
Principal. 

MR. G. S. HENDERSON, 

Penman and Secretary. 

PROF. E. H. MOSHER, 

Principal of English Department. 

PROF. MERWIN PUGH, 

Principal of Commercial Department. 

MISS JENNIE CONNOR, 

Principal of Shorthand Department. 

MR. A. B. BROWN, 

Teacher of Telegraphy. 

PROF. LOUIS BACH, 

Teacher of French and German. 

The object of this school is to prepare young men and women to earn 
their own living in as short a time as possible, either as teachers in the 
public schools or as bookkeepers, stenographers, or telegraph operators. The 
school in the past has been strictly a business college, but for the past two 
years there has been a great many applications for a short English course, 
and to meet this demand we have added English branches covering two or 
three years' study. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

English Department— Mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, rapid cal- 
culations, algebra, geometry, English grammar, higher English, rhetoric 
and composition, letter writing, English literature, United States history, 
English history, ancient history, physicial geography, physiology, com- 
mercial law, civil government, spelling, penmanship, drawing, and also 
French and German. 

Commercial Department. — Single-entry bookkeeping, double-entry book- 
keeping, business forms, banking, commercial law, rapid calculations, 
mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, letter writing, penmanship, gram- 
mar, spelling. Business practice. 

Shorthand Department. — Shorthand, typewriting, spelling, letter writ- 
ing:, letter copying, manifolding, penmanship, grammar, legal forms. 
Office work. 
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Telegraphic Department. — Telegraphy, typewriting, penmanship, spell- 
ing, railroad work, office work. 

Penmanship Department. — Plain writing, card writing, lettering, de- 
signing, blackboard work, drawing. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Students in college 406 
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INDEPENDENT GERMAN SCHOOL. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



GUIDO OEHLER, Principal. 



OBJECT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The Independent German School, being an institution established by 
the German Aid Society, is independent in regard to religion, as the main 
object of the school is to offer children of German immigrants an oppor- 
tunity to learn the English language. The elementary and higher studies 
are taught in English, but special attention is given to the study of Ger- 
man. We have also pupils of English-speaking parentage to learn the 
German language. As comparison and contrast are levers of instruction, 
they thereby attain a higher efficiency in English. 
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I'APITAL BUSINESS COLlEGfi. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



W. I. HTALEV, Pbihcii 



'JKNEIIAI, l\Hli:il.\I|M\. 



Time lo Hide r.— This school is not divided into terms, Students inay 
onter any department at any time with equal advantage. Now is the beat 

Qiia/'fif;a/ioiif lo Enter.— We receive students of all stages of advance- 
ment. When I he general education will nut justify taking up the work of 
the business or the shorthand course, sulticieut time is spent in the English 
department to make the necessary 'pialilicjitiouM. 

Time Required. — The work being individual, tin- time for completing 
any course depends entirely upon tin- personal clUirts of tlic student. Merit 
receives its just rrw^ni Letter and mure ju>tly in this way than is possible 
by any other method. We do not promise to graduate a student in a speci- 
fied time, hut we do guarantee to give as much in a given time as can be 
acquired in any other similar institution. The average time required to 
complete the business course is 1'rom six to Dine months; the shorthand 
course from six to seven months. 

Board.— We are able to secure good board and furnished room in private 
families for our students at a cost of two dollars and fifty cents a week. We 
keep a list of places where students may secure board or room, or both, and 
are always ready lo assist any person hi securing a suitable boarding place 
when requested. 

Method* of ftuttru-rfiiiu.— Each student receives individual instruction 
from the teacher In charge, just when it is needed. No one is necessarily 
influenced in his progress by that of another. All do the best tbey can, 
and stand absolutely upon their own merits, as must be done when the 
active a 1 fairs of the business world are encountered. No one is dragged 
through (he course by others without understanding what is done; neilher 
van any be prevented from progressing in consequence of the inability or 
inattention of others. The progress of each student is limited only by 
devotion lo study arid capacity lo learn. From this it will lie seen that our 
system is a thorough and ellective one, without any of those defects which 
pertain t>> the wholesale method of instruction. 

BUSIKK88 PRACTICE DBPA KTM ENT. 

Of eight mouths' work at Ibis school about live mouths of Ihe time would 
be spent in the business prruliee department, a system of business practice 
carried on by the students and olliccs of schools in dilferent cities. It iB 
built upon the natural laws of trade between cities and localities, and intro- 
duces modern methods aud usages of business as it is conducted today, 
thus taking the student through the same business routine that he would 
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follow if engaged in actual commercial relations with other cities and 
localities. The system introduces wholesaling transactions and commission 
shipments between students and offices of different cities. Thirty-two 
standard varieties of merchandise and produce are provided, and these are 
bought and sold at the actual quotations in the markets, quotations being 
mailed from the central office each Saturday evening for use in the schools 
using the system, the week following. Four regular offices are kept in 
operation by students, namely, bank, wholesale, commission, and freight. 
At the freight office, shipments are actually made to, and received from, 
other cities, thus introducing the peculiar system of bookkeeping used in 
freight offices. The bank, in addition to the work done heretofore, makes 
out-of-town collections, sells exchange on other banks, to students in the 
practice, and performs the regular functions of an ordinary bank in a busi- 
ness community. A few points for special consideration, in which the 
u New System " excels : 1. Every commercial paper that is written passes 
through a large number of hands, thus giving students a wider experience 
in handling and recording such papers than could be had otherwise. 
2. Each student in the practice, as well as those in the offices, has an 
extended variety of correspondence with out-of-town firms; and it affords 
the only true method of illustrating the functions of exchange and collec- 
tions in banking. 3. It makes the student's loss or gain in business depend 
mainly on his own decisions in investing. The system only gives the initial 
transactions, leaving the student to carry out the resulting transactions, 
and observe all business obligations he may assume, thereby developing his 
executive power in conducting business for himself. 4. It organizes a true 
business community of real firms, located in different cities, and the stu- 
dent receives letters, orders, and business forms written by these firms, 
instead of writing them himself for assumed firms. The system gives a 
general business routine, such as is observed by business men, and the 
student is expected to follow its requirements and conduct his business 
accordingly. 5. It takes advantage of the spirit of emulation and compe- 
tition that naturally exists between students of different cities, and thus 
calls forth each student's best effort in his penmanship, correspondence, 
computation of results, and recording of transactions. 6. The three 
students who took the "New System" when we introduced it on trial 
speak of it in the highest terms. 
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LAFAYETTE SEMINARY. 



LAFAYETTE, OREGON, 



Facility. 



REV. C. C. POLING, Ph.B. President, 

English Literature, History, and Philosophy. 

REV. D. M. METZGER, M.S., 

Sciences and Languages. 

N. W. SAGER, A.B., 
Mathematics and English Branches. 

KATHRINE GLENN, B.M., 

Instrumental Music and Vocal Culture. 

REV. M. J. BALLANTINE, 

Ethics. 

MRS. M. L. BARDON, 

Fine Arts. 

Lafayette Seminary, a collegiate institution under the auspices of the- 
Educational Association of the Oregon Conference of the Evangelical 
Church, is located at Lafayette, Yamhill county, Oregon. 

PURPOSE. 

Lafayette Seminary was founded for the purpose of furnishing to young- 
men and women a Christian education. The aim is to build up a strong 
intellectual and moral character. The school is therefore open only to per- 
sons of good, moral character, who are willing to obey all rules and regu- 
lations adopted for the government of the school. Persons who do not 
possess these qualifications constitute no desirable addition to our numbers, 
nor will they be retained when once they are known. It is, therefore,, 
earnestly requested of parents and guardians that they refrain from bur- 
dening the institution with the care of children who are known to have 
vicious habits. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the institution combines mildness and firmness. Prompt 
obedience to the rules will be required in all cases. It is expected that all 
students in their intercourse with one another, and with the faculty, will 
conform to the courtesies and proprieties of good society. The utmost care 
will be observed in promoting the moral welfare of the students connected 
with the seminary. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

The special attention of students is invited to the courses of study which 
the seminary provides. The classical course furnishes a fair knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin classics, and covers all the studies required to pass 
an entrance examination to the sophomore year of colleges. The philo- 
sophical course lays special emphasis upon studies of a philosophical char- 
acter, and presents many inviting features to those who desire a thorough 
knowledge of mental and moral science. The scientific course includes 
those studies needed by pupils who desire to enter the more advanced 
schools of science. The natural sciences and mathematics are prominent 
studies in this course. The literary course provides a line of studies reach- 
ing over three years. The student contemplating this course will be well 
prepared for practical life. The course in business and commerce requires 
a year's instruction in those branches which are specially necessary in or- 
der to attain a proper equipment for business. An intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the laws and forms of business is a valuable attainment. The elect- 
ive course is composed of studies selected from the regular course, and may 
be taken by any one qualified to enter the classes already formed. The 
normal course provides instruction in a line of studies specially adapted to 

Prepare students for the work of teaching. Lectures on "Methods of 
nstruction," "School Discipline," and related subjects, will be given at 
stated times. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

Students enrolled h 40 

Special students 10 

Total 50 
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McMlNNVlLLE COLLEGE. 



McMINNVILLE, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

REV. H. L. BOARDM AN, President, 

English Literature, Latin. Philosophy. 

EMANUEL NORTHUP, 

Mathematics, Greek, Psychology. 

MRS. T. G. BROWN SON, 

French, German, English. 

W. F. FARGO, 

Science, Rhetoric, History. 

MRS. F. E. WOLFENDEN, 

Elocution. Music, Calisthenics. 

EMANUEL NORTHUP. 

Librarian. 

LOCATION. 

McMinnville College is located just outside the city limits of MeMlnn- 
ville, Oregon. McMinnville is easily accessible from every part of the north 
Pacific coast, being situated on the Southern Pacific Railroad, West Side 
Division, fifty miles south of Portland. From all points south there is 
direct connection, by the way of Albany and Corvallis, or by stage from 
Salem to McCoy and thence by the SouthernfPacific to McMinnville; or, 
from all points east and north, there is direct connection by way of 
Portland. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Self-government is the ideal at McMinnville College. Students are ex- 
pected to conform to the usages of good society, and to conduct themselves 
as they would in a refined, well ordered home. Only those who are will- 
ing to do so are desired as pupils. No set of rules to cover all cases can be 
laid down. A high moral sense is necessary to guide a student in a society 
like this. If a student does not have this and it cannot be developed in 
him, his parents will be notified, after a due trial, to remove him from the 
school, this is not a reform school ; young men are expected to give evi- 
dence of manhood, and young women of womanhood. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The aim of the college is to give such discipline of the mental powers as is 
essential to the highest success in business life, and at the same time to give 
a fair mastery of the branches that are taught. Today hundreds who expect 
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to enter bus! new* life, as well as those who are looking toward the profes- 
Hloriht, are anxious to secure the broadest culture and the most thorough 
mental training. \ brief description of the course of study is here pre- 
sented. 

The (Jkumiv.nl (burse gives a prominent place to those branches that for 
ceuturit'H have been considered the leading disciplinary studies — - Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. A thorough study of mathematics is universally 
recognized as of the highest value. The Latin and Greek languages are 
unsurpassed storehouses of intellectual strength. These masterpieces in 
history, poetry, and oratory have been studied with delight by the great 
scholars of all civilizations. This course also furnishes a fair opportunity 
for the study of French, German, literature, history, the sciences, psychol- 
ogy i and philosophy. 

'/'/*/' Setvnfijlv ( burst} offers special advantages in the sciences and the 
modern languages. Chemistry, botany, physics, zoology, geology, and 
ustronomy are taken as a full study during the last three years of the course. 
Physical geography is taught in connection with these studies. The text- 
book is used, but many experiments are given and much work done outside 
of the textbook. It is believed that this course as now offered is deserving 
of the highest patronage. 

The Normal Course, differs from the scientific, in that professional studies 
bold a prominent place in the senior year. The aim of this course is to 
give both mental discipline and professional knowledge, together with such 
a mastery of the brandies here studied as will fit the teacher for the highest 
positions in the public-school work. The second and third-rate positions in 
public-school work are overcrowded, but there is a strong and increasing 
demand for thoroughly equipped teachers. The course here offered is not 
a short and easy course. It will require four years of hard work to com- 
plete It. Teachers who expect to secure and hold prominent and well paid 
positions in the public school cannot afford to take a shorter course than 
this. Those completing this course will be eligible to the state certificate 
as provided for at the last legislature. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS COLLEGE. 



SODAVILLE, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

J. R. GEDDES, A.B., President, 

Languages, and Principal of Normal Department. 

HERSCHEL L. MACK, B.L., 

Mathematics and English. 

DR. D. M. JONES, M.D., 

Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Medicine. 

JOHN X. YANIAX, M.S., 

Mental, Moral, and Physical Sciences. 

J. T. TOWLIE, M.A., 

Principal of Business College ; Common Law, Banking, Penmanship. 

I. G. McCULLEY, B.A., 

Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Orthography. 

MRS. IDA S. GEDDES, 

Principal of Preparatory Department ; History, Reading, Geography, and Grammar. 

PEARL HOBSON, 

Typewriting and Shorthand. 

DORA ALTERMATT, 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

R. U. FISHER, 

Telegraphy. 

NORMAL STUDENTS, 

Assistants in English Branches. 

HISTORY. 

Mineral Springs Seminary was founded in eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two, and later changed to Mineral Springs College. The trustees in June, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five, established literary, scientific, classical, 
normal, business, theological, and musical courses. A medical department 
will be added in the near future. 

LOCATION. 

This college is situated at the foot of the Cascade mountains, in a most 
healthful location. Public sentiment is positively opposed to all things not 
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or good moral report. It is under the auspices of the Cumberland Preaby- 
Ktrlan Church Hynod of Oregon and Washington. It is nonaectarian In 
instruction, hut the trustees are determined that no teacher shall be em- 
ployttd who Im not conscientiously concerned about the moral and physical 
w«ifl luring of pupils. The trustees have built a ladies' hall, which was 
M-tt'ly for occupancy in October, eighteen hundred and ninety-six. The 
tamrd and lodging in the town of tSodaville is very cheap. Bent is from 
two dollarn to four dollars per month for a cottage. Students can board 
i htwiwIvttH at from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per week. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five. 

N Milliter enrolled. 12t 



■*- - 
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MT. ANGEL SEMINARY AND COLLEGE. 



VfT. ANGEL, OREGON. 



Faculty. 

MOST REV. W. H. GROSS, D.D., C.SS.R, 

(Archbishop of Oregon), Honorary President, 

VERY REV. BENEDICT GOTTWALD, O.S.B., 

Prior of Benedictine Monastery. 

REV. ADELHELM ODERMATT, O.S.B., 

President. 

REV. PLACIDUS FUERST, O.S.B., 

Director ; Professor of Physics, Physiology, Arithmetic, Music. 

REV. WILLIAM KRAMER, O.S.B., 

Procurator. 

REV. MAURUS SNYDER, O.S.B., 

Professor of Introduction to Holy Scripture, Church History, Instruction on Violin, 

Telegraphy. 

REV. DR. URBAN FISHER, O.S.B., 

Professor of Philosophy, Chemistry, Biology, Trigonometry, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Hebrew. 

Shorthand, Natural History, Typewriting, Penmanship. 

REV. DOMINIC WADENSWYLER, O.S.B., 

Professor of Moral Theology. 

REV. FROWIN EPPER, O.S.B., 
Director of Seminary; Professor of Christian Doctrine, Botany, English, Latin, Grammar. 

REV. BERCHTOLD DURRER, O.S.B., 

Professor of Algebra, Geometry, Latin, Greek, Ancient History, German. 

REV. THOMAS AQ. MEIENHOFER, O.S.B., 

Professor of Evidences of Religion, English, Latin. Logic, Elocution. 

REV. J. J. RIORDAN. 

Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Rhetoric, Literature, Poetry, Catechism. 

FR. BEDE ROBINSON, O.S.B., 

Professor of English Literature, Rhetoric, Modern History. 

FR. GREGORY ROBL, O.S.B., 

Professor of Algebra, German. 
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FR. LOUIS BONALY, O.S.B., 

Professor of French. 

FR. CHARLES, O.S.B., 

Professor of Greek. 

FR. LEO PERSE, O.S.B., 

Professor of United States History, and Geography. 

BRO. GA. EUGSTER, O.S.B., 

Instructor of the Minim Department, and Singing. 

BRO. THIS DUNN, O.S.B., 

Perfect; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Christian Doctrine, Algebra, Geometry, Typewriting. 

MR. FRANCIS MURRIN, 

Stage Manager and Instructor. 

MR. WILLIAM MARKHAM, 

Assistant Perfect; Geography, United States History, and Church History. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

This institution, conducted by the Benedictine Fathers, was opened the 
first Tuesday in September, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. It was 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Oregon, empowering it to con- 
fer academic honors. 

MORAL TRAINING. 

The discipline, habits of regularity, formation of character, manliness, 
and generous emulation which are among the results of an education in a 
good college, prove of inestimable advantage to the collegian in after life. 

AIDS TO PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

The playgrounds are very large and well shaded, and with the improve- 
ments that have been made within the past year in the way of cleaning 
and leveling the place, and in putting up all kinds of swings, turning 
apparatus, ninepins, bathing pond, play halls, etc., present a very attractive 
appearance, and are really a delightful place to spend the hours of recrea- 
tion. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The plan of instruction embraces two regular and distinct courses, the 
classical and the commercial. There is besides a preparatory department 
for younger students, in which they are carefully taught spelling, reading, 
writing, and English grammar, geography, history, and arithmetic, so as 
to prepare them for a classical or commercial course of the college. 

The Classical Course is designed to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
English, Latin, and the Greek languages, of composition and rhetoric, of 
philosophy, of pure and mixed mathematics, and of physical and natural 
sciences. It is completed in six years. In the course of time there will be 
added to the classical course a scientific course, which comprises all the 
studies to be pursued by those who aspire to the degree of bachelor of laws. 

The Commercial Course is designed to impart a thorough commercial or 
business education. It embraces English grammer, composition, commer- 
cial law, bookkeeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, history, 
elocution, and penmanship. It is completed in three years. Ample oppor- 
tunity is also given to all students to obtain a thorough instruction in the 
so-eailed free branches; for instance, in French, German, natural philoso- 
phy, and chemistry, telegraphy, drawing, music, etc. Class instruction in 
vocal music is given free of charge to all pupils of the school. 
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PACIFIC COLLEGE. 



NEWBERG-, OREGON. 



Faculty, 



THOMAS NEWLIN, A.M., 

President and Professor of Philosophy and Economics. 

J. J. JESSUP, B.8., 

Mathematics. 

REBBIE W. HINCHMAN, B.S., 

History and German. 

CHARLES E. LEWIS, A.B., 

Latin and Greek. 

EDWIN MORRISON, M.S., 

Natural Sciences. 

JULIA S. WHITE, B.S., 

Mathematics. 

J. H. DOUGLAS, Jr., B.S., 

History and German. 

LULA G. SARGEANT, M.B., 

Music and Elocution. 

ANNA M. BROWN, 

Instructor in English Grammar. 

FRANK J. DEACH, 

Instructor in Arithmetic. 

MELINDA CRAVEN, 

Matron. 

CLARA VAUGHN, 

Librarian. 

EVANGELINE MARTIN E, 

Financial Agent. 

LOCATION. 

Pacific College is located at Newberg, Yamhill county, Oregon, twenty- 
.Bix miles south of Portland, on the Oregonian branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, and also on the Willamette river. Good connections may be 
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made with Portland each day, either by train or steamboat. Newberg is an 
incorporated town of one thousand two hundred inhabitants, beautifully 
situated among the mountains of western Oregon, in the great fruit produc- 
ing C hen ale m valley. It is a temperance town, and has a moral and enter- 
prising class of people. Parents desiring to place their children in a school 
where the community is interested in keeping out undesirable influences 
and in encouraging religion and education, will find no better place than 
Newberg. The college is the special object of interest to the citizens, and 
no pains are spared to make both the college and the town homelike and 
agreeable to students. The homes of the best citizens are open to them, 
and the exercises in the churches and sabbath schools are specially adapted 
to their needs. 

DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The preparatory department is designed to meet the wants of those who 
are not sufficiently advanced to enter the college classes. Experience has 
taught us that the lack of sufficient mental discipline is a great barrier to 
successful advancement in the college courses, and for this reason we have 
extended the work of the preparatory course. Those who may not have 
the time or opportunity to pursue a more extended course of study will find 
the three-years' course here laid down well adapted to give good mental cul- 
ture, and to fit them for teaching in the common schools. Composition, 
reading, orthography, and penmanship, are regularly taught throughout 
the preparatory course. Careful attention is given to all these subjects. 
In the selection and arrangement of the studies of the different courses, 
the aim has been to give the various branches their proper importance in 
relation to others, so that the courses may be symmetrical and full. At the 
same time differences in taste and purpose on the part of the student are 
recognized, and an effort made to adapt the work to the various demands, 
without sacrificing thoroughness and efficiency to mere preference or caprice. 
In the classical course, while those studies are retained which by the test of 
time have proved so productive of mental discipline, the practical studies 
which the needs of modern times demand, receive a fair share of attention. 
The scientific course is designed to meet the wants of those who do not desire 
to devote their time to the ancient classics, but yet wish'to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a liberal education. The aim in both courses is to secure breadth, 
thoroughness, and accuracy of scholarship. Students who wish to pursue 
the Latin course, but not the Greek, will be allowed to substitute Latin for 
some of the scientific studies, and graduate in the scientific course. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Every student is expected to be diligent in study, and to deport himself 
in an orderly, courteous, and moral manner, both in the college and in the 
community. When a student enters the college it is assumed he agrees to 
have due regard to all regulations of the institution. The faculty constitute 
a board of control in regard to matters of discipline, and they are author- 
ized to suspend or dismiss a student whenever, in their judgment, such 
action would be for the best interest of the college. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-five and eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

College course, students 43 

Preparatory students 42 

Music 34 

Elocution 14 

123 
Counted twice 10 

Total 113 
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PHILOMATH COLLEGE. 



PHILOMATH, OREGrON. 



Faculty, 



REV. B. E. EMERICK, A.M., President, 

Professor of Ancient Languages and Psychology. 

HENRY SHEAR, M.S., 
Natural Sciencies; Principal of Commercial Department and Stenographic institute. 

WALTER A. LAW, B.S.D., 

Mathematics. 

MRS. M. J. BRADFORD, 

English; Principal of Ladies' Department. 

MRS. HELENA 8CHWEIZER, 

German. 

MISS ETHEL BRADFORD. 
Piano and Organ. 

P. W. DAVIS, P.S.D., 

Vocal Instructor. 

MISS ELVA AKIN, B.S., 

Telegraphy. 

W. A. LAW, 

Librarian. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Philomath College is an institution for both sexes, under the control of 
the Oregon Conference of the United Brethren Church. It inculcates the 
truths of Christianity, but teaches no sectarianism. It is located in Philo- 
math, Oregon, on the Oregon Pacific Railroad, seven miles west of Corvallis, 
and forty miles east of Yaquina bay. For grandeur of scenery, healthful- 
ness, and desirableness generally, this location is not excelled. The town 
of Philomath is situated on the western boundary of the far-famed Willa- 
mette valley, at the foot of the Coast range. Mary's Peak, the highest 
mountain on the range, rising grandly as a background only a few miles 
away; Mary's river within half a mile on the south; the Cascades, seeming 
but a few miles to the east, with the Three Sisters, Mt. Jefferson, and Mt. 
Hood plainly visible, clad in snowy granduer, all present a scene sublime, 
and inspiring to the student and lover of nature. The mountain air and 
the o'^an breeze are cool and invigorating, and render the atmosphere en- 

7 
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tirely free from the elements of malarial diseases, so common in the lowlands 
of the valley. But few cases of sickness have ever occurred in the history 
of the institution. As the name Philomath (lover of learning) indicates, 
the college was the founder of the town. It endowed itself largely by the 
sale of lots, gave the name to the town, and attracted to itself a population 
seeking learning, culture, and moral elevation. Saloons were prohibited by 
a provision in the deeds of the lands, and the town and community have 
always been noted for temperance and sobriety. Those wishing to find a 
place where a thorough education can be obtained, away from the tempta- 
tions incident to the society of larger towns and cities, and under moral and 
religious influences, will find their ideal, to a good degree, exemplified in 
Philomath College. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The college building is a substantial brick structure, situated in a beauti- 
ful campus containing about ten acres, well ornamented by maple and fir 
trees. It is centrally located, and connected by walks with all parts of the 
town. In the northwest corner of the campus is a neat residence for the 
president of the college, and in the western part is a well arranged, commo- 
dious boarding hall, with capacity for the accommodation of between thirty 
and forty students. One half mile west, on Mary's river, connected with 
the town by sidewalk, is a beautiful nark belonging to the college, well fitted 
up for for pleasure grounds, which is a resort for students, and a place for 
holding picnics, commencements, and other' outdoor meetings. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study includes the following departments : English prepara- 
tory, academic preparatory, normal, scientific, and classical. 

BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 

A commercial course in the business institute embraces bookkeeping in 
double and single entry and its collateral branches, including stock and 
partnership sets, wholesale and retail merchandising, commission, com- 
pound company business, administrator's books, importing, banking in all 
its departments, with the use of college currency and detecting counter- 
feits, commercial arithmetic, short methods, rapid calculations, business 
paper, commercial law, penmanship, lettering, composition, correspondence, 
the use of the typewriter, phonography, and political economy or the science 
of wealth. 
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THE EUGENE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 



EUGENE, OBEGON. 



E. C. SANDERSON, A.M., B.D., Dean. 



1. The Eugene Divinity School is entirely independent or the university. 
2. .Second session begun on September flTceentb, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-six. The terms begin and end with those of the university. 
.'!. Divinity students may avail themselves o[ all [he advantages given by 
the University or Oregon. They are admitted without examination on the 
recommendation of the dean. No studies given in the university are offered 
in the divinity school. 4. Tuition in the divinity school is free, except a 
eon tinge nt lei- of five dollars per term. If only one or twostudiesare taken, 
this fee will be less. 5. Two thirds of the board of regents of (he divinity 
school must be members of the I .'hi'Hlian Cluireli, but the school is open to 
youug men and women without regard to denominational peculiarity. All 
students looking toward the ministry are invited to avail themselves of the 
combined advantages of t lie divinity school and the state university. 
6. The Bible is the principal textbook. The course of study includes: 
(a) A systematic study of liible doctrine; ( j si general survey of all the 
books of the liible; I c ) scripture exegisis; i <) 1 sacred history, in connection 
with the general history of Ihe world; j <: ) church history, with especial 
reference to the history of Christian doctrine; i./i preparation and delivery 
of sermons; (g) Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 7. The four years' 
divinity course includes elocution and several philosophical and classical 
studies in tlic university. Where sufficient preparation has been made the 
English Bible course may be completed in two years. Those who desire to 
take a few studies, but not a full course, will be received and given proper 
credit for the work done. Thorough preparation is especially urged upon 
all studeuls who would equip themselves for the ministry of the gospel. 

For further information address the dean, or W. H. Hollenbccb, secre- 
tary, Eugene, Oregon. 
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PORTLAND ACADEMY. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



faculty, 

J. K. WILSON, D.D., Principal, 

Greek. 

S. R. JOHNSTON, Ph.D., Vice-Pbinoipal, 

Mathematics. 

KATHARINE L. TREVETT, 

Drawing and French. 

CAROLINE STRONG, 

English Literature and History. 

JAMES A. LYMAN, Ph.D., 

Chemistry and Physics. 

J. C. HAZZARD, A.M., 

Latin and History. 

J. F. EWING, A.B., 

Latin and English. 

HELEN BARTLETT, Ph.D., 

French and German. 

E. E. COURSEN, 

Music. 

JOHN A. ROCKWOOD, A.B., 

Tutor. 

ADDA C. JEWELL, 

Principal of Preparatory Department. 

MARGARET SMITH, 

Primary. 

MAUDE E. C. DEWEY, 

Intermediate. 

CAROLINE L. STEEL, 

Intermediate. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Tlio Portland Aoadotny was established July, eighteen hundred and 
olflhty-nliM 1 ! and o|h«ihh! for instruction September twenty-third of the 
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same year. The school was incorporated June sixteenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety -two, for the purpose, as set forth in its (.(institution, of tenoning 
"the principles of it scientific, classical, and literary education under 
Christian influence." The general government ol the academy is vested in 
a board of trustees — Ave in number; the immediate direction of the school 
is in the hands of the faculty, who are empowered by the trustees to de- 
termine the subjects, method, and order of .study, and to make rules, not 
eontlieting with the judgment of the trustees, us may lie deemed necessary 
for the beat regulation of the academy and the carrying out of ils purpose. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The school is organized in two departments— the academy proper and a 
preparatory school. The preparatory school receives hoys and girls at a 
early age and fits them tor the academy; the academy n 



INSTRUCTION IN TUB ACADEMY. 

The primary purpose of the academy ia to fit for college; in accordance 
with this aim college requirements have been made the basts of the course 
of instruction offered. these courses have been so organized as to furnish 
at the same time generous culture and thorough training for those who 
intend to pass immediately from the academy to special preparation for 
business or the professions. 

LIJIRARY AND APPARATUS. 

The school has a valuable library and collection of apparatus. The 
library has been selected with special reference to the requirements in 
English, but includes standard works of reference in the other depart- 
ments. It is distinctively a working library, to be used as such, under the 
direction of the instructor in charge. The collection of apparatus has been 
selected with a like care, and from the best instruments, and constitutes a 
complete equipment for the branches taught. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Classes in physical culture will be organized at the beginning of the 
next school year. The gymnasium will be open during the daytime to 
members of the school for voluntary exercise, and at slated times each class 
is required to be present and engage in exercise under the direction of the 
instructor of this department. The required exercises consist almost 
entirely of the light gymnastics, the movements of which are guided and 
timed by music, while the heavy and more dillieull ^yuina.itie work is 
entirely at the option of the pupil. Unless excused for physical disability, 



RY OF ATTFNUANTE. 

y-flTe and eighteen hunflrc' 
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PORTLAND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



A. P. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal and Business Manager. 



LOCATION OP THE COLLEGE. 

Ill It h nrcHcnt location no one need have any trouble in finding the 
coIIckc, vv net her familiar with the streets of Portland or not. The school- 
i'iiihiim arc on the upper floor of the Goodenough Building, directly across 

I ho xli'eet from the postoffice. Every resident of the city knows where the 
powtnlllce In, hence, all that is necessary to do to find the school without 
iliniculty 1m to ask to be directed to the Portland Business College, stating 

I I ml It In located on the corner of Fifth and Yamhill streets, opposite the 
in*lortlce. On reaching the building, step into the elevator and ask to be 
iiUimi up to the office of the business college. 

TIME OF COMMENCING. 

In thin nohool the year is not divided into terms, and there is no particu- 
lar nciihoii that Is better than another in which to begin. Students may 
nnlitr ut. wuch tlmcH as are most convenient to themselves, whether in the 
llrwl, middle or last of a week or month in spring, summer, autumn, or 
wlnier. Hchool continues in session throughout the year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

'II it'it* are no examinations in any branch on entering. These take 
I illicit previous to promotion from one department to the next higher, and 
at Mine of graduation. All examinations are conducted in writing. 

QUALIFICATION FOR ENTERING. 

We admit atudenU of all degrees of advancement. Those who cannot 
enter upon a hualneaa or a shorthand course, because of a lack of the neces- 
Hiiry preparatory education, are assigned to the English department, where 
lliti.y may remain until auflfloleutly advanced to begin with a regular 
etuuue. 

1M4AHH AND INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

There are, at all time*, aeveral classes in the different studies of the 
Itiiitflibh department which recite daily. Besides these, there are general 
t'.litub luuicltfcti hiuI leaaoua in penmanship, correspondence, bookkeeping, 
did ill ion, etc., iu addition to which each student receives individual 
iiibinirlioii hi all at ml lea punuied at such times as he may need it. No 
one ih huiTitul Ihrouuh the wchool without understanding the work, nor is 
any one prevented no in advancing as rapidly as his ability will permit. 
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Each does the best he can, with necessary attention and instruction from 
teachers, and each stands as entirely on his own merits here as he must in 
the world at large. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is of the greatest importance in the management of a school. 
No matter how thorough the course of study, or how efficient the teachers, 
without good discipline the work of the school is without avail. Good dis- 
cipline forms habits of care, industry, perseverance, and promptness, so 
essential to success in after life. Poor discipline swells the ranks of the 
unreliable class who are of no account in any capacity. We strive to have 
all students feel that in us they have faithful teachers and true friends, who 
will aid them in every possible way, and we do not intend that any student 
shall come to us with good habits and principles and leave us with those 
habits and principles tarnished. We require all students to be punctual 
and regular in attendance, and faithful in application of study. No busi- 
ness education is of any value without correct business habits. Those only 
will succeed who are honest, studious, persevering, and industrious, and 
these duties we endeavor to inculcate. 
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PORTLAND UNIVERSITY. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



faculty. 



THOMAS VAN SCOY, A.M., D.D., 

Acting President and Dean; Ancient Languages. 

NEHEMIAH DOANE, D.D., 

Systematic Theology; Dean of School of Theology. 

MRS. LUELLA CUMMING WETZELL, 

Dean of Conservatory of Music ; Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 

MRS. ALICE AUBREY WEISTER. 

Principal of Art School ; Drawing and Painting. 

HARVEY K. HINES, D.D., 

Historical Theology. 

JAMES J. RIPPETO, A.M., 

Natural Science. 

BURTON J. HOADLEY, A.M., 

History and Literature. 

ARTHUR E. BREECE, A.B., 

Mathematics. 

ARTHUR J. COLLIER, S.B., A.M., 

Civics and Economics. 

MRS. JESSIE VAN SCOY, Ph.D., 

Modern Languages. 

MRS. SUSIE MORELAND GILL, 

Piano. 

HERR ANTON ZILM, 

Vocal and Orchestral Instruments. 

ELMER E. WASHBURN, Ph.D., 

Grammar Department. 

MISS WINNIE SKELTON, 

Assistant in Vocal Music. 

MISS DORA DEVEREAUX, 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 
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ARTHUR W. BROWN, 



MISS LUELLA KNAPP, 



PERRY F. CHANDLER, 
Grammar Department. 
J. J. KIPPETOE, 



LOCATION. 
The site of Portland University is a high plateau between the Columbia 
mid Willamette- rivers. The campus baa more than half a mile frontage on 
the Willamette ami overlooks Portland. The beautiful island in the river, 
the high range of hills on the western side, and to the east the lofty peaks 
of five snow mountains, ships and steamers from local points on the river 
and from elsewhere throughout the entire woi-kl passing every few minutes 
within ustuiii 's throw of the university buildings, give a charm and beauty 
to this place almost, unrivaled. The motor line passes through University 
Park, and furnishes rapid transit to any part of the city at five cents fare. 
University Park is entirely fret; from malaria, and bus been proved to be 
most healthful by those of more than thirty years' residence. The sale of 
intoxicating liquor Las been probibitea within a mile of the grounds, and 
this suburb of Portland is rapidly becoming the home of (he best moral 
element, of society who seek a place to educate their children free from 
haunts of vice. 

AIM. 

The aim of this institution of learning is to provide instruction in all the 
brandies of ai; education tor both sexes according to the needs of our times. 
For the present, students of grammer grades arid upward will bo received. 
In this way. after a year or two, a large number of students will Le prepared 
for the more advanced work of a university. Later on attention will be 
more especially devoted to instruction in the higher degartments. 

UOLLKGK OP LIBI HAL ARTS. 

This department provides instruction in three dilt'erent courses of study: 
The classical course of four years is similar to that of other institutions ot 
equally high grade; those completing the classical course will receive the 
decree of bachelor of alts. The Latin ami seientitie course, embracing four 
years of study, is prepared for those who desire more advanced work in 
mathematics and modern languages, and do not wish to study the Greek 
ItuigtiHue; those who complete this course will receive the degree of bachelor 
of philosophy. The literature and art course, also i>f four years, is for those 
who wish to study music or art and substitute the work done in either of 
these brandies for some of the more advanced studies of languages and 
mathematics: those who complete this course will receive the degree of 
bachelor of literature. 
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MT. ANGEL ACADEMY AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 



MT. ANOBL, OREGON. 



Under the Direction of Benedictine Sisters of Mt. Angel. 



The academy is situated in the healthiest and most picturesque part of 
Oregon, one mile west of Mt. Angel College. The building is of stone and 
brick, spacious, well lighted and ventilated, enjoying all modern improve- 
ments. Extensive playgrounds, groves, and orchards adjoining the build-* 
ing, afford ample advantage for healthful exercises. Mt. Angel is easily 
accessible by the Oregonian Railway, East Side Division, via. Woodburn. 
The east branch of the Oregonian Railway passes by the convent grounds, 
and has a station in the village of Mt. Angel, only one quarter of a mile 
from the academy. This institution, conducted: by the Benedictine Bisters, 
was opened the last Tuesday in August, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight. 
It is incorporated under the laws of the state of Oregon, empowering it to 
confer academic honors. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

There are three distinct courses of studies established in the institution, 
namely; the normal, the classical, and the commercial. An elementary 
school provides for pupils who are not sufficiently advanced to enter one 
of the other courses. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

It embraces spelling, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, object lessons, 
English grammar and compositions United States history, and geography. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Total number of pupils enrolled r 122 

Boys 69 

Girls- 53 

Boarders ( girls ) . -- 17 
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SANTIAM ACADEMY. 



LEBANON, OREGON. 



Vacuity. 



S. A. HANDLE, A.M., President. 

Academic Department. 

MARIE WAIT, 

English Literature and History. 

REV. JAMES H. BEATTIE, 

Elocution and Reading. 

MARIE WAIT, 

Instructor in Music. 

NELLIE O. RANDLE, 

Principal of Elementary Department. 

STUDENTS, 

Assist Teachers. 

LOCATION. 

The location of this academy is at Lebanon, in Linn County, of which 
Albany is the county seat. Lebanon is a thriving town of one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants, and is the terminus of the Lebanon branch of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Santiam Academy is incorporated under the constitution and laws 
of the state of Oregon, and is held and governed by a board of trustees, 
fifteen in number, with the provision of enlarging said board as the inter- 
ests of the academy may require. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The courses include the following: Elementary course, academic course, 
college preparatory Latin and scientific course, business course, teachers' 
course, music course. 
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ST. HELEN'S HALL. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



Faculty. 



THE RIGHT REV. B. WISTAR MORRIS, D.D., 

Rector. 

MISS ELEANOR TEBBETTS, A.M., Ph.D., 

Principal. 

THE REV. J. W. WEATHERDON, 

Chaplain. 

MISS ALICE M. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 

Greek and Latin. 

MISS KATHRINE VALE. 

History and Science. 

MISS MARTHA M. REBENDORF, 

French and German. 

MISS IRENE EASTMAN, B.S., 

English and Elocution. 

MISS CAROLINE AUGUSTA JENKINS, B.A., 

Charge of Schoolroom. 

MISS RACHEL TAYLOR, 

Art. 

MRS. LAURA E. MacEWAN. 

Vocal Music in Class. 

MISS NORA D. CANNON, 
Head of Primary. 

MISS EMMA HABERSHAM, 

Kindergarten. 

MRS. T. W. ALLEN, 

Matron and Resident Nurse. 

DR. HOLT C. WILSON, 

Visiting Physician. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

It is the aim of the rector and principals, who have conducted this insti- 
tution from the beginning, to sustain its character, and to provide the best 
instructors and methods of instruction. 
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The school now occupies a ipaeioua and eleyaul building of brick aud 
atone. The plumbing is scieutilic, and the ventilation after the best 
method. The house is heated throughout liy hot-water circulation. It 
oceupiew a most beautiful sile near the City Park, tbe view from it being 
exceedingly fine. North arid east are seen tbe city of Portland, and the 
fair liver on which it stands ; and in the background the < 'ascade range 
and the snow mountains — Rainier, St. Helens, Adams, and Hood; lying 
south are tbe beautiful Portland Heights, covered with perpetual green; 
and stretching west arc charming private parks, behind which lies the City 
Park. This plateau is very accessible from all parts of the city, as it lies 
midway between .lett'erson and WashiiiEloii -I reels, wb it'll are liere only a 
few blocks apart, and which are supplied, respectively, with cable cars and 
electric cars. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The instruction in this school is of the most thorough character, tbe con- 
stant aim being to give a sound and practical education, and to surround 
the pupils with the influence of a refined Christian home and intercourse. 
Sperm! ellbrts are made to cultivate in the pupils a taste fur reading the 
English classics, and for speaking and writing their mother tongue in its 

Eurity. The departments of art and music have always been kept at a 
igb standard of excellence, in the former, pupils are instructed in draw- 
ing from the antique and life, in perspective, freehand, and mechanical 
drawing; anil in painting, ill oils and water colors. Tbe studio is large, 
well lighted, and amply provided with casts and models. No effort is 
spared in the selection of instructors, who are amply qualified for their 
work. Everything in the power of the teachers and principal is done to 
make a cheerful and happy home for I lie pupils committed to their charge, 
and a careful oversight is kept of ibeir conduct and manners. 

8t. Helen's Hall opens, this year, a kindergarten, for the reason that the 
principles underlying the kindergai ;en system are the groundwork of 
modern primary education. Tbe supervision of this department will he 
intrusted to ;i skilled kindergartener, -Mis- Nora JL>. Cannon, who, as bead 
of the primary department of tit. Helen's Hall, will arrange and harmonize 
the work of two departments. .Miss Cannon will be assisted by Miss 
Etuma Habersham and Miss Martha M. iiebendorf. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



BROTHER LUCIUS, Principal. 



HISTORY. 



St. Michael's College was founded in eighteen hundred and seventy-one 
as a day school for boys by the Very Rev. J. F. Fierens. Since eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six it has been under the management of the Christian 
Brothers. Number of teachers, seven. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The curriculum of studies embraces all the collegiate branches. In con- 
nection with the college are primary and preparatory departments. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Pupils enrolled last year -. 212 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY AND COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



HISTORY. 

The Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary from Montreal, 
Canada, at the solicitation of Most Rev. F. N. Blanchet, first archbishop of 
Oregon, on October twenty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, laid the 
foundation of St. Mary's Academy, an institution whfch during the space 
of thirty-four years has most faithfully responded to the views of its 
worthy deceased founder by the active share it has contributed to the 
noble work of the Christian education of young ladies. 

LOCATION. 

The location of St. Mary's is admirably chosen. Situated on a gently 
rising eminence, it commands a view of extensive and varied scenery, 
among which the lofty peaks of Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helens stand out in 
all their grandeur. 

THE ACADEMY BUILDING. 

Old St. Mary's, occupied by the Sisters for thirty years, receiving addi- 
tion from time to time, stood at the period of its foundation on the out- 
skirts of the city; new St. Mary's now seems in its heart so marvelous has 
been Portland's growth. The present large and handsome structure of 
brick with stone trimmings combines solidity with elegance of architecture. 

CHARTER AND DEGREES. 

St. Mary's Academy, Portland, Oregon, incorporated in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, had its original charter amended in eighteen hundred 
and eighty, but, in order to profit by the advantages accorded by the legis- 
lature of the state of Oregon in eighteen hundred and ninety-one to insti- 
tutions of collegiate or university grade, the charter was extended July, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, thus raising St. Mary's Academy to 
the rank of college, and empowering it to confer literary and scientific 
degrees; consequently, those who complete the required course in the insti- 
tution are entitled to the state examination privilege by which if successful 
they receive a state diploma, permitting them to teach for six years without 
further examinution. The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred on 
students who complete the classical course of the collegiate department. 
The degree of bachelor of science is conferred on students who complete the 
scientific course of the collegiate department. Those who desire to pursue 
a literary course, on completing it satisfactorily, receive the degree of 
bachelor of literature. 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 



BAKER CITY, OREGON. 



Under the IHreetion of the Sinters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 



LOCATION. 



This institution is pleasantly situated on the line of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company; hence it is easy of access for all who desire to 
secure an invigorating climate, a comfortable home, and a progressive seat 
of learning for their daughters or wards. 

OBJECT. 

The primary object of the institution is to instil into the minds of young 
girls a laudable emulation, to form their hearts to virtue, to fit them to be 
the true and noble women of the future and ornaments of the society in 
which they will move. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is pursued in English, but French and German lan- 
guages can be studied in any part of the course. They are taught free of 
charge. The academy is incorporated and authorized by the state to confer 
academic honors. 
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ST. JOSEPHS ACADEMY, 



PENDLETON, OREGON. 



Bt. Joseph's Academy, built on the hraw of a fertile hill, commands to the 
west, the beautiful panorama of the growing eity of Pendleton, anil to the 
east, the vary i tig and grand sceneries of the Blue mountains. The natural 
advantages of a mild climate, and of a pure, bracing, mountain air, joined 
with the tender attentions of the sisters to the bodily wants of their pupil*, 
recommend St. Joseph's Academy to :ill parents anxious for the health of 
their daughters. The institution propose* to allord its pupils a thorough 
English education, improved, in the academic department, with a correct- 
idea of general physics, commercial correspondence, etc. The course of 
studies if divided into three distinct departments,-- the primary, prepara- 
tory, and the acadernii;. A satisfactory examination is required before ad- 
mission to the Utter, and diplomas are issued t» all pupils proficient in 
either department. The pupils' capacity and improvement are tested by 
written or oral examinations every week, and at the end of each scholastic 
term. One particular feature of the academy is the iulluenee exerted to 
form the pupils to habits of simplicity, labor, and economy; thus to render 
them as useful as ornamental in society. All pupils of convenient age will, 
in particular, be expected to take cognizance of the culinary art, and gratu- 
itous lessons will tie given in plain and ornamental needlework, embroidery, 
knitting, crochet, chenille, and plushwork. The scholastic year, divided 
into four quarters of leu weeks each, commences on the first Monday of 
Beptember, and continues, without ( lirist.nias vacation, until the middle of 
June. Pupils are, however, admitted at all times, their quarter l*ginnimr 
at the date of their entrance. 
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ST. PAUL'S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



ST. PAUL, OREGON. 



Under the Direction of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 



GENERAL. INFORMATION. 

This institution is pleasantly situated in the most healthy part of the 
*" Delightful Valley of the Willamette," on an elevated plane, which is 
remarkable for the salubrity of its air, and commands extensive and beau- 
tiful scenery. Its object is to impart to young ladies a thoroughly Chris- 
tian education, useful and cultured; in a word, to teach them all that is 
taught in the most approved schools. The moral and intelectual improve- 
ment of the pupils is attended to with the greatest solicitude, and the 
most devoted attention is paid to their domestic comfort. Although the 
pupils are at all hours under the watchful care and government of their 
teachers, the discipline of the school is mild and parental. Special atten- 
tion is paid to simplicity of dress and manners, and these are made to 
harmonize with the most ladylike deportment. No distinction is made in 
the reception of pupils on account of their religious opinions, and all inter- 
ference with the convictions of non-Catholics is carefully avoided. Good 
order, however, requires that all should conform to the general external 
regulations of the academy. Incentives to study are numerous and appro- 
priate. The proficiency and progress of the pupils are regularly tested by 
written and oral examinations, and their success rewarded accordingly. 
The academy is incorporated and authorized by the state to confer aca- 
demic honors, which consists of a diploma and gold medal, on pupils who 
have gone through the entire course. The scholastic year composed of four 
terms, ten weeks each, commences on the first Monday in September, and 
•^nds during the third week of June. 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



JACKSONVILLE, OREGON. 



Under tlie Direction of the Sisters of the Holy Nantes of Jesus and Mary. 



This institution is pleasantly situated in the town of Jacksonville, now 
easily accessible by the Rogue River Valley Railway, and affords excellent 
opportunities to parents desiring to secure for their children the attain- 
ments of a solid and refined education, combined with the safeguards and 
comforts of home life. The primary object of the institution is to form the 
hearts and minds of young girls to the practice of virtue, and thus lay the 
foundation of a true and noble womanhood, ornamented by the charms of 
Chris tain charity and piety. The pupils are, at all hours, under the watch- 
ful care and vigilance of their teachers; the system of discipline is mild and 
parental, yet firm and uniform, while every laudable incentive is employed 
to forward the pupils in knowledge and virtue. Special attention is paid 
to simplicity of dress and manners, and these are made to harmonize with 
the most ladylike deportment. No distinction is made in the reception of 
pupils on account of their religious opinions, and all interference with the 
convictions of non-Catholics is carefully avoided. Good order, however, 
requires that all should conform to the general external regulations of the 
academy. 
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ST. MARY'S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



THE DALLES, OREGON. 



"Under the Direction of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jems and Mary. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 

This institution is pleasantly situated on the line of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company; hence, it is easy of access for all who desire to 
secure an invigorating climate, a comfortable home, and a progressive seat 
of learning for their daughters or wards. During the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eigbty-four an elegant brick building was completed in an ap- 
proved style, for the purpose of bestowing every attention on the moral and 
intellectual culture of the pupils, as well as their physical comfort. The 
location of the academy is one of the most healthy to be found in Oregon, 
this portion of the state being proverbial for its pure water, bracing air, and 
picturesque scenery. The primary object of the institution is to instil into 
the minds of young girls a laudable emulation, to form their hearts to vir- 
tue, to fit them to be the true and noble women of the future, and orna- 
ments to the society in which they will move. Although the pupils are, 
at all hours, under the watchful care and government of their teachers, the 
system of discipline is mild and parental, but firm and uniform, while every 
encouragement and every laudable incentive is employed to forward the 

Supils in knowledge and virtue. Special attention is paid to simplicity of 
ress and manners, and these are made to harmonize with the most lady- 
like deportment. No distinction is made in the reception of pupils on 
account of their religious opinions, and all interference with the convic- 
tions of non-Catholics is carefully avoided. Good order, however, requires 
that all should conform to the general external regulations of the academy. 
The scholastic year, composed of four terms, ten weeks each, commences 
the first Monday in September and ends in June. Pupils are received at 
any time, and are charged only from date of entrance. Payments are to be 
made quarterly in advance. The classes in the academy are divided into 
five grades — the primary, junior, preparatory, senior, and graduating. 
Those who are desirous of acquiring a thorough business education have all 
the facilities for so doing. Bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and 
telegraphy are taught at the regular rates. The course of study is pursued 
in English, but the French and German languages can be studied in any 
part of the course. They are taught free of charge. The academy is incor- 
porated and authorized by the state to confer academic honors. These, 
which consist of a diploma and a gold medal, are conferred on pupils who 
have thoroughly and satisfactorily gone through the entire course pre- 
scribed by the institution. 
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TUALATIN ACADEMY AND PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 



FOREST GROVE, OREGON. 



JTaeuttf/. 

REV. THOMAS McCLELLAND, D.D., President, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

JOSEPH WALKER MARSH, Ph.D., 

Professor of Greek and Latin, and Librarian. 

WILLIAM NELSON FERRIN, M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics. 

THEODORE WH1TTELSEY, Ph.D., 

Chemistry and Physics. 

FRANCIS ERNEST LLOYD, M.A., 

Biology. • 

JAMES ROOD ROBERTSON, M.A., 

History, Economics, and Civics and Registrar. 

MARGARET BEST, 

Principal of the Woman's Department, and English Instructor. 

REV. HENRY LIBERTY BATES, M.A., 

Principal of Academy. 

HOMER CHARLES ATWELL, 

Greek and Latin. 

MRS. F. R. COOK, 

Director of the Conservatory of Music, and Instructor of Piano, Organ, and Theory. 

MRS. WALTER REED, 

Vocal Music. 

J. M. GARRISON, M.A., 

Penmanship. 

LOCATION. 

The college is located at Forest Grove, Oregon, a beautiful and growing 
town of upwards of one thousand two hundred inhabitants. It is situated 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, west side, twenty-six miles from Portland, 
and is easily reached by two trains daily from either direction. The college 
has been the chief factor in building up the town. No drinking saloons 
are permitted. Its beautiful location and well deserved reputation for gen- 
eral good order, make Forest Grove a home for students remarkably free 
from the temptations and dangers often surrounding school life. 
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HISTORY. 

Tualatin Academy was founded in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and 
Pacific University in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, in order to make it 
possible for the young people of the Pacific northwest to obtain a thorough 
education under Christian influences. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The courses of study as here outlined were adopted by vote of the faculty 
in May, eighteen hundred and ninety-one. The elective system, which 
has proved so successful in other colleges, has been introduced, and in this 
and other respects, it will be seen that the courses are in accord with the 
approved ideas of higher education. 

1. Candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts, after pursuing a re- 
quired course in Greek, Latin, mathematics, history, English, and the in- 
troductory study of the sciences through the freshman and sophomore 
years, are allowed to elect a certain number of their studies. Certain 
studies are still required of all alike through the course, and each student 
is required to so choose from the electives as to bring his total work up tx> 
a prescribed number of exercises per week. The subjects are offered, in 
most cases, in such a way as to furnish continuous courses of study in each 
department. 

2. Candidates for the degree of bachelor of science will have the same 
courses, required and elective, as candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts, except that the place of Greek will be taken by analytical geometry, 
calculus, and advanced work in chemistry and biology. 

3. The course leading to the degree of bachelor of literature is a short 
course designed for women who do not wish to pursue the study of Greek, 
higher mathematics, or advanced science. The other required work and 
the elective courses are the same as for the degree of bachelor of arts. 
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WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



Faculty. 



College of Liberal Arts. 



W. C. HAWLEY, 

Political History, and Political Science and Economy. 

FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN, A.M., 

Greek and Latin. 

MARIAN T. COCHRAN, A.M., 

English and Literature. 

JAMES THOMAS MATTHEWS, A.M., 

Philosophy and Mathematics. 

LEONARD GURLEY COCHRAN, A.M., 

Natural Science. 

SARA NOURSE BROWN-SAVAGE, 

Oratory and Dramatic Expression. 

MINNIE FRICKEY, A.M., 

German and French. 

MARY EMMA REYNOLDS, B.S., 

Principal of Preparatory Department. 

HETTA FIELD, C. J. ATWOOD, AND HELEN MATHEWS, 

Tutors for Preparatory Department. 

PERCY L. BROWN and H. W. SWAFFORD, 

Assistants in Laboratory. 

College of Medicine. 

J. REYNOLDS, M.D., 

Dean and Professor of Pathology. 

W. H. BYRD, M.D., 

Professor of Surgery and Clinical 8urgery; Hospital Surgeon. 

WM. KUYKENDALL, M.D., 

Diseases of Women. 
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C. H. HALL, M.D., 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

D. A. PAINE, M.D., 

Professor of Mental Diseases. 

W. H. WILLIAMSON, M.D., 

Nervous Diseases. 

J. A. RICHARDSON, M.D., 

Pediatrics. 

W. B. MORSE, M.D., 

Anatomy. 

B. A. CATHEY, M.D., 

Physiology. 

J. N. SMITH, M.D., 

Materia Medica; Surgeon for Salem Hospital. 

A. B. GILLIS, M.D., 

Opthamology. Rhinology, Otology, and Laryngology. 

O. D. BUTLER, M.D., 

Obstetrics. 

J. B. T. TUTHILL, A.M., 

Chemistry. 

J. L. HILL, M.D., 

Genito-Urinary Diseases ; Syphilology, and Diseases of the Rectum. 

L. L. ROWLAND, M.D., F.R.S., 

Emeritus Professor of Physiology ; Lecture on 8pecial Subjects. 

F. A. MOORE, 

(Chief Justice of the Supreme Court), Medical Jurisprudence. 

EVERETT M. HURD, M.D., D.M.D., 

Dental Pathology. 

College of Law. 

SAMUEL T. RICHARDSON, LL.B., A.M., Dean, 

Constitutional Law and Real Property. 

HON. BENJAMIN F. BONHAM, 

Equity Jurisprudence. 

HON. TILMON FORD, B.S., 

Law of Evidence and Practice. 

HON. JOHN J. SHAW, 

Common Law Pleadings. 

HON. GEORGE H. BURNETT, A.B., 

Law of Torts. 

GEORGE G. BINGHAM, LL.D., 

Criminal Law. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HOLMES, 

Law of Contracts. 

HON. PETER H. D'ARCY, A.B., 

Law of Negotiable Instruments. 

JOHN A. CARSON, B.C.L., 

' American Common Law. 

WILLIAM M. KAISER, 

Code Pleadings and Practice. 

H. J. BIGGER, 

. Common Law. 

University Gymnasium. 

FRANK E. BROWN, 

Physical Director. 

College of Theology. 

REV. I. D. DRIVER, D.D., 

Professor, and Lecturer on Christian Evidences and Higher Criticism. 

The college is under the direction of the following committee: Rev. John 
Parsons, D.D. ; Rev. J. H. Den i son, A.B., D.D.; Rev. S. A. Starr, A.M., D.D. 

College of Music. 

R. A. HERITAGE, B.S., Director, 

Voice, Theory, and Chorus Conductor. 

EMIL L. WINKLER (of Leipsic), 

Piano, Violin, and Art of Teaching. 

MISS LILLIAN ROBLIN, 

Assistant in Voice. 

MISS GLADYS BYRNE, 

Assistant in Piano. 

College of Art. 

MISS MARIE CRAIG, B.S., 

College of Oratory and Dramatic Expression. 

MRS. SARA NOURSE BROWN-SAVAGE, M.O. 

LOCATION. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon, is most beautifully situated on the east 
bank of the Willamette river, fifty-two miles south of Portland. Rich farm 
lands lie on all sides for many miles. The scenery is delightfully varied by 
hills on the south, and across the river on the west. The streets are wide, 
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and have a considerable decline westward toward the river. Several living 
streams of water flow through them into the Willamette, and in their 
course turn the powerful wheels of the great mills. Salem contains a pop- 
ulation of fifteen thousand. The Willamette University, founded at a time 
when Salem was scarcely a townsite, has had the opportunity to grow with 
the city and make its impress upon the community For morals and high 
state of Christian society, Salem is far in advance of most towns of its size. 
The official position of so many of its residents, in county and state, impart 
an increased culture to society. Many of the state educational institutions 
are located here, with their officers and teachers, which circumstance adds 
another advantage to the location of a university. The buildings are im- 
mediately in town, and places of business are of easy access. The campus 
on which the buildings are situated, contains about twenty acres. The 
people of Salem have ever given nonresident students a cordial welcome 
to their homes, their churches and society, so that, although among 
strangers at first, they are soon made to feel that they are among friends 
desiring and striving for their best interests. All circumstances combine to 
make Salem the best university town on the coast. It is not so large as to 
absorb the interests of a university in its business affairs, and it is not so 
small as to be unable to accommodate all its interests. 

BUILDINGS. 

The university building occupies the center of the campus; is built of 
brick, and has four stories above the basement. The recitation rooms are 
ou the first and second floors. The library, laboratory, and society halls 
are on the third floor, and museum on fourth floor. The college of music 
building occupies the southwest corner of the campus, and is four stories 
high. The building is entirely devoted to the use of the college of music. 
The new gymnasium is east of the main building, and is sixty feet by 
eighty feet, well equipped with apparatus and furnishings, and situated in 
a beautiful grove immediately adjoining the athletic fields. There are 
several cottages on the campus, which are held for the use of the students. 
The medical college, a substantial brick building, is an excellently con- 
structed building, commodious, and specially adapted to all the needs of 
such an institution. The Salem hospital furnishes the students in medi- 
cine with opportunities for general clinics. 

LIBRARY. 

The uuiversity has a good working library, catalogued for use, and open 
to ail students. Special reference is had to it in all class work where col- 
lateral reading can be done, or investigation appointed. The library is 
specially rich in history, theology, and government reports, many of which 
are nearly complete files, and affords resources of information which are 
invaluable. The general lists of works include those of all fields of investi- 
gation and thought. Donors of books will be esteemed as interested 
friends. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

College of liberal arts . 192 

College of oratory 22 

College of music 483 

College of art . 14 

College of medicine 14 

College of law 10 

Graduates 2 



Total (excluding ail duplicates) 737 
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COLLEGE OF PHILOMATH 



PHILOMATH, OREGON. 



Faculty. 



REV. E. C. WYATT, 

President. 

T. H. GRAGG, M.S., 

Principal; Mathematics and Commercial Department. 

MRS. 8ARAH L. KERSEL, A.M., 

Language, Philosophy, and Literature. 

MR. GRANT CORBY, 

Penmanship. 



Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

LOCATION. 

School is located at Philomath, Oregon, on the Oregon Pacific Railroad, 
seven miles west of Corvallis, and forty miles east of Yaquina bay. The 
scenery and healthfulness of the location is unsurpassed. The course of 
study includes the following: Scientific, normal, classical, and comme rcial. 
Boarding and lodging in private families, two dollars and fifty cents per 
week, with everything furnished. Those desiring to board themselve s can 
obtain desirable rooms at one dollar and fifty cents per month. 

EXPENSES. 

Collegiate department, eight dollars; normal course, per term, eight dol- 
lars; commercial course, per term, eight dollars; preparatory department, 
per term, five dollars; penmanship, per term, two dollars. 
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G.A.Walker 
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MEETINGS. 

The regular semiannual meetings of the state board of education have 
been held in compliance with the requirements of section 17 of the Oregon 
School Laws. In addition to these stated meetings, numerous special 
meetings have been held for the purpose of considering and determining 
school questions of general importance. 

SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

From time to time many questions of a complex nature have been 
referred to the department of public instruction for determination. These 
questions have come up from boards of directors, superintendents, teachers, 
and others, and in settlement have required considerable time in the matter 
of investigation and research. In many of these cases we have declined to 
render decisions unless they have been previously referred to the county 
superintendents for their consideration and decision. In other instances, 
we have waived this form in order to the more readily advance the school 
interests by an immediate decision upon the difficulties presented. Below 
is given an abstract of the more important decisions rendered during the 
present biennial term in their order as received and determined, as follows: 

SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Boards of directors are absolute custodians of the school property in each 
district, and are responsible for the same. Subdivision 19, section 37, Ore- 
gon School Laws, expressly states that it is the direct duty of directors to 
prosecute any one who shall injure school property in any way, etc. 

PURCHASE OF FUEL. ETC. 

School directors may use public funds for the purchase of fuel for use of 
the school: Subdivision 3, section 37, Oregon School Laws. 

SALE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

School directors have a right, under the law, to sell school property, 
schoolhouses, outhouses, etc., at public auction when so directed by a 
majority of legal voters present at any legally called school meeting, and 
when the proceeds of such sale are to be applied to the betterment of the 
district in procuring better facilities for the education of the children. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The right to employ teachers rests with the board of directors, and this 
authority can be exercised by no other body. This rule applies to all elec- 
tions of teachers, whether at the beginning of the term or at any other time 
during the school year. All vacancies, likewise, must be filled by a vote 
of the board of directors: Subdivision 12, 13, section 37, Oregon School 
Laws. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS- WHEN QUALIFY. 

Directors and clerks are expected to qualify immediately when elected. 
The opinion is expressed here, however, that this duty is not strictly obli- 
gatory under the law, as in many cases citizens of school districts have 
been elected to such office when not present at the meeting or not present 
in the state. Ordinarily, it is expected that they qualify within ten days 
from the time of notice of election. In case of failure of a director elected 
to qualify within a reasonable time, then the office should be declared 
vacant. 

DISTRICT TREASURER. 

The district clerk is ex officio treasurer, and it is his duty to account to 
the board of directors and to the annual school meeting for all moneys com- 
ing into his hands, and for all amounts' paid out by him belonging to the 
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district, etc. No person other than the district clerk has a right to receive 
the public funds of the district. With this in view, the clerk of each school 
district is required to furnish a sufficient bond, amounting to not less than 
double the probable amount of all school moneys that usually come into his 
hands: Section 54, Oregon School Laws. 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHER. 

A teacher may be dismissed from the service of the district by a vote of 
two of the directors, but this action must be taken at a regular or special 
meeting of the board, of which said meeting each member of the board 
must have received due notice. But a teacher cannot be dismissed without 
good cause, and the material reasons therefor shall be spread upon the rec- 
ords by the district clerk: Subdivisions 15, 16, 17, and 18, section 37, Ore- 
gon School Laws. 

SCHOOL CONTRACTS, ETC. 

Two members of a board of directors may legally contract for charts, 
maps, and other apparatus for use in their schools, but such contract must 
be made by a vote at a regular or special meeting of the board, legally called. 
The school district is bound by such contract. The third member of the 
board cannot legally refuse to approve such contract, although the claim 
may be set up that such apparatus, etc., is unnecessary for the use of the 
district. His opinion, however, that such apparatus is unnecessary is not 
sufficient ground to vitiate the contract regularly made by a quorum of the 
board: Subdivision 15, section 27, Oregon School Laws. 

TEACHER'S RIGHT OF APPEAL. 

In case a teacher is dismissed by the board of directors, lie may take an 
appeal from the action of said board in dismissing him to the county super- 
intendent; thence to the superintendent of public instruction, and thence 
to the circuit and supreme courts of the state. The prerogatives of the 
teacher in such cas* s are plainly set forth in the law, and the board can 
adopt no measures that can prevent the teacher from making full defense. 
In such case the teacher may appear by attorney if he so determines. This 
opinion, however, does not apply to a teacher .who seeks to recover his 
wages under a contract. In such case he must bring a direct suit at law if 
he seeks to recover wages upon contract or otherwise: Subdivision 18, sec- 
tiou 37, Oregon School Laws. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 

Boards of directors may legally contract for the purchase of books for 
school libraries and apparatus for the use of the school. This right, how- 
ever, is limited to definite amounts clearly set forth iu the law. It is not 
meant here that textbooks in general shall be supplied to all pupils attend- 
ing the school, but the implied, direct meaning of the law clearly refers to 
the purchase of such books for library and other general uses, and for the 
daily convenience of the school, and that such books are for general use of 
the school only. It is not meant here that the directors can, under the law, 
furnish free textbooks for the pupils: Section 37a, Oregon School Laws. 

SCHOOL BONDS. 

1. School bonds may be issued upon petition of ten legal voters of any 
school district in the state; provided, such petition be carried out in strict 
accordance with the requiremenis of subdivision 23, section 37, Oregon 
School Laws. 

2. A new school district, created from an organized district already 
bonded for building purposes, may issue new bonds. 

3. In issuing bonds, the estimate should be based upon the last assessed 
valuation of the property of the school district. 

10 
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4. Urtmt care should be taken by the school directors in issuing bonds, 
and tlie action taken relative thereto should be in strict compliance with the 
letter of the law, otherwise the value of the bonds may be very much re- 
duced. 

5. In issuing school bonds, only the legal voters of any school district 
may vote. 

6. As a matter of protection to the future taxpayers of the district, the 
aggregate bonded indebtedness should never be larger than two thirds of 
the assessed value of the property of the school district. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL CENSUS. 

T. The annual school census should be taken by district clerks, beginning 
no later than February first of each year, in order that correct transcripts 
of the same may be prepared for presentation to the legal voters at the an- 
nual school meeting. This is necessary, so that all of the corrections shall 
then ix* made. It is not advisable to begin the census earlier than the first 
•day of February, for the reason that many people migrate during the month 
of February from district to district, and the census is necessarily rendered 
faulty. 

2. The school census, under the law, is defined as a census including all 
persons between the ages of four and twenty years, who are actual residents 
•of the school district on the day and date of enrollment. 

4. If a school district be divided subsequent to the taking of the annual 
•census, the children enumerated in the part of the district set apart and 
annexed to an adjacent district, should be added to the census list of said 
-adjacent district and receive its per wq>\ta share of the amount of money 
•<iue such additional names. 

TEACHERS' PERMITS. 

Teachers' temporary certificates or permits hold only until the next regu- 
lar, quarterly, public examination, subsequent to the issue of said permit, 
and, a teacher holding such temporary certificate or permit, can not legally 
continue his school after the expiration of the time when such certificate 
'Ceases. 

. COUNTY CERTIFICATES. 

1. A <*ounty certificate cannot be annulled by the county superintendent 
-without good cause, and a teacher may appeal any such case direct to the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

2. bounty certificates are valid only in the county where given and are 
not renewable and cannot be transferred from county to county: Subdivis- 
ions s and 9, section 25, Oregon School Laws. 

REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE. 

In case a certificate is revoked by the county superintendent and the 
teacher takes valid appeal to the state board of education relative to the 
.same, then, it is held that the teacher may continue his school during the 
pendency of the appeal. 

APPEAL ON EXAMINATION. 

1. In case a teacher appeals from the decision of the county board of ex- 
aminers to the state board of educatiou, the county certificate, if auy, and 
the grade of his papers methodically set forth should be inclosed in the 
pa|>ers forwarded to the state board. 

2. If the markings of the county board of examiners be reversed then in 
that case the state superintendent of public instruction has authority to 
grant a certificate of equal grade with county certificate, that should issue 
in compliance with the merits of the examination papers submitted in such 
<jase: Utiles and Regulations of State Board. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S PREROGATIVES. 

1. In arranging the course of study for public schools, the board of direct- 
ors do not have absolute power in determining the same. The county 
superintendent, under the law, has advisory power in arranging a course 
of study, in the selection of teachers, and also in the location of school- 
houses. This authority granted, the superintendent may, if wisely admin- 
istered, prove of great benefit to school districts. 

2. The office of county superintendent does not, under the law, prevent 
him from teaching in his county during his incumbency in office. While 
this practice invariably reduces the usefulness of the officer and the ad- 
vancement of his schools, nevertheless, the small salary usually paid for 
such service is practically prohibitory in securing a living, and, therefore, 
it is necessarily held that the superintendent may teach. In times past the 
old salary meant salt, and if, in some counties, the superintendent was 
compelled to depend upon the salary paid, then, indeed, would he barely 
«arn his salt. 

3. If the superintendent desires to teach, he must secure a valid certifi- 
cate to draw public money. In such case the superintendent should ap- 
point a deputy to receive and receipt for the questions, to hold the examina- 
tion, and to issue certificates in compliance with the law relative thereto: 
Subdivision 19, section 25, Oregon School Laws. 

ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

1. School districts established by the county superintendent may be fully 
organized within ten days of the time of such establishment. 

2. Districts cannot legally be organized unless there be a majority of the 
legal voters present. 

3. Failure to organize the district within ten days subsequently to the 
time of establishment by the superintendent may nullify the claims of such 
district, and may make void all proceedings appertaining to the formation 
of the district. 

4. When the organization of a new school district is completed, such dis- 
trict, if active, shall be entitled to its share of public funds, furnished by 
the county and state; provided, that such school district proposes to estab- 
lish and carry forward a public school in good faith. 

5. A school district should never be divided and subdivided by the 
county superintendent, when such division would impair the chances of 
■any considerable number of children in tin? district of securing an educa- 
tion. It is the plain duty of the superintendent, under the law, so far as 
practicable, to provide common school facilities for all the children. 

6. A school district, when once regularly and legally established under 
the law, cannot be annulled or eliminated, for the reason that it makes no 
annual report, as provided for under section 42 of the school laws. The 
district can only be disorganized by the process of petition and division, 
resulting ultimately in its final absorption by adjacent districts 

7. Public schools, duly organized according to law, are entitled to receive 
their pro rata share in the just distribution of public funds 

8. In establishing new districts and in making changes in districts, 
already organized it is not obligatory on the county superintendent to 
make such changes, unless, in his opinion, such actions should be for the 
best interests of the schools concerned. He is not compelled to make such 
division although majority petitions be received, praying for such action. 
In brief, a county superintendent may exercise his own discretion in the 
matter of organizing school districts or in making changes in school dis- 
tricts already organized: Subdivision 3, section 25, Oregon School Laws. 

SCHOOL MEETINGS. 

1. All organized school districts, with the exception hereinafter men- 
tioned, must hold an annual meeting on the first Monday of March in 
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each year. The only exception to this rule is in a district containing five 
hundred or more legal voters. Iu which case the anuual meeting is held 
on the second Monday in March, and the* business transacted is limited to 
the annual election for school directors and school clerk. Otner school busi- 
ness in such districts must be transacted at the annual meeting held on the 
first Monday in March. 

2. Special meetings may be held by school districts at any time. Great 
care, however, must be taken by the school directors and school clerks in 
issuing notices of such meetings, otherwise the objects and purposes of 
such met tings may be wholly defeated through negligence and carelessness: 
Sections 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 37, Oregon School Laws. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Public moneys cannot be expended by boards of directors for school sites 
or for building, completing, or repairing school houses. Neither can such 
public moneys be expended for school seats, pianos, or for other costly and 
expensive fixed furniture. " School fund*," as defined here, refer to the 
public moneys received from county school tax and the irreducible state 
school fund. It is held here, likewise, that said school funds cannot be 
expended for a course of lectures, special writing classes, physical training 
classes, etc. This opinion does not apply to school districts having four 
thousand or more inhabitants. In such districts special privileges are 
granted boards of education: Sections 42, t>9, and 90, Oregou School 
Laws. 

LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 

1. The legal holidays established by law in this state are the following: 
Each Sunday, first day of January, twenty-second day of February, thir- 
tieth day of May, fourth day of July, first Monday in September, twenty- 
fifth day of December, and any day on which an election! is held through- 
out the state, or on a day appointed by the president of the United States, 
or by the governor of this state as a day of fasting, thanksgiving,or holiday: 
General Laws of Oregon, Session of 1893. 

2. Whenever any nonjudicial day created by this act, except Sundays, 
falls upon a Sunday, the next succeeding Monday shall be and be ob- 
served as such nonjudicial day: General Laws of Oregon, Session of 1893. 

3. Board of directors in appointing special district meetings should be 
careful that such meeting shall not fall upon any of the legal holidays 
established, otherwise the action of such meetings will be nugatory and 
wholly lost. 

4. Many discussions and disagreements have arisen out of the misunder- 
standing of days set forth as legal holidays. And many complex questions 
have been presented in this line from teachers and directors as to the proper 
definition of u legal holidays," and as to proper guides in their observance. 
It should be noted here that the law itself makes exact definition of the days, 
and as to their observance the banks are properly the best guide in the 
matter. 

5. A board of school directors having unwittingly posted notices and called 
a special school district meeting on the first Monday in September (com- 
monly entitled "Labor Day ") for the purpose of voting school district 
bonds, said meeting was held and bonds voted. Subsequently the action of 
the district was questioned and the matter appealed to the central office. 
In this case it was held that all business transacted at such meeting was 
illegal and would not hold under the law. 

6. All conditions and details relative to the duties of the teacher, holidays 
to be granted, and special prerogatives of teacher, should be expressly 
stated and mentioned in the written coutract with teachers at the time of 
their employment by the board of directors. If all such ordinary business 
precautions be neglected by boards of directors, then, it is held here, that 
teachers may legally demand the privilege of closing schooj on legal hoii- 
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days established by law. As a rule, employes, in almost all other lines of 
business, are granted a holiday and excused from labor on those days estab- 
lished by law, and for the same time are allowed their wages usually paid. 
To refuse this privilege to public school teachers seems to be an unreasonable 
•exception to make to this general rule. 

SCHOOL RESIDENCE. 

1. The bona fide residence of school patrons and school pupils must be 
-established under subdivision 5, section 54, Oregon School Laws. The 
direct intent and spirit of the law in said section, is to clearly and 
definitely fix such resWence in order that justice and equality of rights may 
prevail in all parts of the state. 

2. School clerks should exercise the greatest care in taking the census of 
the school children of the district. This duty is important and imperative, 
for it should be noted that school moneys are apportioned twice a year on 
this census, aud it is the only legal basis for such apportionments. 

3. The school census includes all persons over four and under twenty years 
of age, and although some such persons may be themselves the heads of 
families, yet under strict construction of the law they may be enumerated. 

4. The law does not indicate the time to begin the taking of the annual 
census, but since the clerk's report is to be submitted to the regular annua 
school meeting held on the first Monday in March, most of the clerks will 
likely begin to take the census about the first of February, and they will 
theu have one month in which to prepare their reports. In the large and 
populous districts they may begin at any time; indeed, the clerks may begin 
to take the census at any time during January or February that the direc- 
tors may think best. 

5. Wtien, however, all of the definite details set forth in the law regard- 
ing this matter fail to convince parties interested, then, since the fact of 
residence depends upon the intention of the parties themselves, the affi- 
davits of such parties are the best guide to determine the matter. 

SCHOOLHOUSE SITES. 

1. The power to locate school house sites is vested by law in the board of 
directors. It is expressly stated, however, that this authority shall be ex- 
ercised with great care and without prejudice, and the wishes of the people 
for whom the house is designed shall be consulted as far as practicable, 
taking into account the prospective, as well as the present convenience of 
the patrons of the school. A central site shall be selected, unless extra- 
ordinary and controlling circumstances shall indicate a different selection: 
Subdivision 20, section 37, Oregon School Laws. 

2. It frequently occurs in the mountainous districts of this state that the 
directors are compelled to select other than central stations because of 
natural obstacles, such as mountain ranges, spurs, rivers, etc. In all such 
cases it is deemed advisable for the directors to submit the question for the 
consideration ol the people interested. 

3. In determining the location of the schoolhouse site, the board should 
consider the following: The convenience of access, the economy of expend- 
itures, the health and comfort of the children, the present and future grad- 
ing and classification of the pupils, and, in general, the best accommoda- 
tion for the patrons of the district. 

4. The location of the schoolhouse site being directly vested in the board 
of directors, it follows that if the old site should be reselected, then the 
board has authority to remove or dispose of the old house by sale or, other- 
wise, as directed by legal voters. 

5. The site having been determined and the schoolhouse erected thereon 
completed and furnished, then the public school must be held in such 
building. 

6. A difficulty occurring in a school district, the complex questions aris- 
ing therelrom soon took shape and entered into all the social and local con- 
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ditions of society. It spread from family to fami1y,and, as a result, a bitter 
division of sentiment arose, and a portion of the patrons in the district 
seceded in so far as to take their children from the school, renting another 
building for school purposes, and employing another teacher therefor. The 
dissenters, in this case, claiming public money for their children, and ap- 
pealing the case to the central office, it was held that such school was not 
a legal public school, neither were they entitled to any part or portion of 
public moneys, and that, in fact, the school claimed as a * 4 public school." 
was decided to be a " private school." Therefore it is absolutely held that 
the public school must be held in the public schooLbuildings if the same 
are habitable. 

SCHOOL TUITION. 

1. Boards of directors have under the law entire control of the public 
schools of their district, and they may admit pupils from adjacent districts- 
to school on such terms as they may deem necessary and best: Subdivisions- 
4-12, section 37, Oregon School Laws. 

2. All youth in this state from four to twenty years of age, irrespective of 
nationality, race, or religion, are entitled to the same school facilities iu the 
following schools: (a). In all schools unsupported by local district tax. 
(6) I u all schools supported by district tax and establishing and main- 
taining kindergarten schools. In all other school districts supported 
by Unm\ tax and not maintaining kindergarten schools, then the legal age 
for admission is placed from six to twenty-one years. In all such districts* 
the directors may admit outside pupils to school, who are not over twenty- 
one years old, upon such terms as may be arranged. Tuition, however, 
must be paid. It is held here that in no case can a person over twenty-one 
years be legally admitted as a pupil in a public school. A person who 
having attained the age of twenty-one years, at the time of making his 
application for admission to the public school, is debarred from school 
privileges under the letter of the law. 

H. Outside pupils being admitted to the public school, they must pay the 
tuition fixed by the board of directors and they are not entitled to "have 
their tuition paid out of the public moneys belonging to the district in 
which they hold their residence. 

SALARY OF TEACHERS. 

l. % The teacher's salary is determined by the board of directors. It is in- 
cumbent upon the board to contract with and employ duly qualified teach- 
ers in the name of the district, and the contract should specify the salary 
per month or per year, and, wheu the contract is fully completed, to hand 
a copy of the same to the teacher and file a copy in the office of the district 
clerk. The teacher employed must hold a valid certificate to teach at the 
time the coutract is made, and the said certificate must cover the entire 
time of the teacher's service specified in the contract. 

2. When a board of directors has fully entered into a contract with a 
teacher, all of the specifications duly mentioned and the contract signed, 
then, and in such case, the teacher's salary cannot be reduced during the 
term for which he is employed, unless with his consent; and if reduced 
without his consent, the school district, as a public corporation, is liable for 
his wages. 

3. The salary of the teacher is a direct lien against the school funds in the 
hands of the school clerk, who is ex officio treasurer of the district. The 
said lieu does not apply to any special fund, in the hands of the district 
clerk, but to any and all public school funds of whatever source in his 
hands at the time such lien is placed. 

4. A public school teacher is not entitled to his wages for the time lost in 
attending teachers' examinations. He is entitled, however, under the lav/, 
to his wages for two days in order to attend the annual county institute: 
Subdivision 23, section 2o, Oregon School Laws. 
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5. A teacher under contract does not lose his wages during the time for\ 
which school is closed on account of an epidemic or contagious disease in 
the school, and, unless extraordinary and controlling circumstances dictate 
otherwise, he is entitled to full wages under contract during such period. 
Common reason dictates that the teacher is not responsible for the public 
misfortune of the district during his term of service under contract. 

6. The teacher's contract with the board of directors binds the district for 
his wages during the entire period of his employment without reference to 
subsequent circumstances, unless it be his dismissal for incomptency or other 
good and substantial cause. The fact that school patrons removing from 
the district with their children to the extent that the school attendance has 
been wholly eliminated, does not debar the teacher from securing his wages 
unless he voluntarily agrees to the same. 

7. The teacher is entitled to his wages for the entire period for which he is 
employed.' And although the personnel of the board of directors may be 
wholly changed during such period, his term of service is not necessarily 
reduced. Changes in the board of directors subsequent to the date of his 
contract does not lessen the liability of the district. 

8. The teacher is entitled to receive his wages at the end of each school 
month upon evidence that proper service has been rendered under his con- 
tract. But the school directors should be especially careful that the wage* 
for the last month under contract should not be paid until the teacher's 
report ha3 been received, examined, accepted, and filed in the office of t he- 
district clerk. When the teacher presents his warrant to the school elerk 
for payment, and there being no funds in the district treasury to pay the 
same, then, the warrant should be indorsed by the clerk "not paid for the 
want of funds," from which date the warrant should draw interest at the 
legal rate. This opinion is applicable to teachers in service of all public 
school districts in this state, except in districts having a population of four 
thousand or more inhabitants. In all such districts it is especially men- 
tioned that school warrants shall not draw interest. 

9. School warrants issued for salary of teachers do not take precedence 
over warrants drawn for other purposes. When there are outstanding war- 
rants against a school district, the clerk may pay those first presented. It 
is not necessary that the money of each year be exclusively applied to pay 
for schools taught during the year in which it was levied. Where the clerk 
has money in his hands applicable to the payment of the warrant, which, 
upon presentation he refuses to pay, the proper remedy is by mandamus: 
Howard v. Bamford, 3 Or. 565. 

10. In order to receive his monthly salary, the teacher must hold a valid 
warrant issued by vote of the board of directors, and signed by the chair- 
man and clerk of the board, and the clerk cannot pay out school lunds un- 
less such warrant, duly signed, is presented by the teacher. School warrants 
are legal only when issued by a majority vote of the board of directors at a 
regular or special meeting. If two of the directors vote for the issuance of 
warrants, such warrants are legal liens against the district. In issuing 
warrants the school directors, iu order to avoid any possible trouble, should 
be particularly careful that such warrants be issued only for actual indebt- 
edness of the district: Subdivisions 14, 15, 16, 17, section 37, Oregon School 
Laws. 

TEACEIERS' PREROGATIVES. 

1. A teacher may, in proper cases, inflict moderate and reasonable pun- 
ishment. If the punishment is excessive the parent may appeal to the 
board of directors for redress, and through them to the county superintend- 
ent, and through him to the superintendent of public instruction. 

2. Teachers, under the law, have an absolute rijrht to compel children to 
observe personal cleanliness, neatness, order, promptness, and gentility of 
manners. Also to avoid profanity and vulgarity. And it is their duty to 
enforce all restrictions, rules, and regulations established by the board of 
directors for the government of the school. 
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3. Tbe teacher does not have the absolute authority, under the law, to 
determine the branches of study that shall be pursued by the pupils in the 
school. The course of study must be adopted under the direction of the 
board of directors, and in this the teacher is entitled, under the law, to 
the counsel and cooperation of the directors in all details appertaining to 
the conduct and welfare of the school: Subdivision 12, section 37, Oregon 
School Laws. 

4. The teacher should not expel a pupil from the school without the 
approval of the board of directors, and, in any case, the penalty of expul- 
sion should be rarely used, for the true doctrine of the public school is, to 
bring in and to hold, not to drive out. The continued use of profane or 
obscene language, vicious conduct, deliberate injury of the schoolhouse, or 
of any property belonging to the school, are proper causes for expulsion. 

5. Children affected with contagious diseases should not, of course, be 
permitted to remain in the school, at least for the time being. Contagious 
disease is not a sufficient cause for expulsion. A child with a contagious 
disease may be temporarily suspended from attending the school, but should 
not be expelled for this reason. If the child be wrougfully expelled from 
the school, his parents may bring action against the directors of the district 
for damages. 

6. A pupil may be expelled under the law for gross immorality and con- 
tinued truancy. And while a pupil affected with a contagious disease may 
be temporarily suspended only, he should be absolutely expelled for gross 
immorality, as this may be both contagious and infectious to the great 
detriment of the school. The right to attend school without condition is 
not absolute under the law, but a child can attend school only when he 
complies with the rules and regulations established by the school authori- 
ties. A child who is an habitual and incorrigible truant should be expelled 
from the school, as this is one of the greatest hindrances to the advance- 
ment and improvement of the school. 

USE AND CARE OF SCHOOLHOITSES. 

1. Primarily the public schoolhouse is built for public school purposes 
only. An exception to this rule is ordinarily made in all districts in case of 
holding the annual school meeting, or special school meetings, regularly 
called by the school authorities of the district. If the board of directors 
should deem best to make other exceptions to this rule, for evening schools, 
singing-schools, literary societies, Sunday-schools, etc., it should be dis- 
tinctly understood and expressed that some guarantee be given that the 
parties thus occupying the schoolhouse shall be responsible for its proper 
use and protection. Also that the building, grounds, appurtenances, and 
property of the school children shall be safe from defacement and injury, 
and the rooms to be left in as good condition as when occupied. 

2. Should boards of directors determine to grant the public schoolhouse 
for the purposes designated, then such privileges should be carefully 
guarded, and the conditions of the same explicitly understood by all parties 
concerned. 

3. A teacher cannot be held responsible for care of the schoolhouse after 
school hours. Boards of directors are the proper custodians and con ti oilers 
of school property under the law, and they cannot compel the teacher to 
have an oversight of the school property, unless such provisions are under- 
stood and set forth in the teacher's contract. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Rules and regulations for the government of public schools and school 
officers in Oregon, made in pursuance of section 17, subdivision 2 of the 
Oregon School Laws, which reads as follows: The state board shall have 
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power (2) to prescribe a series of rules for the government of public schools 
thai shaft^secure regularity of attendance, prevent truancy, secure and pro- 
mote the real interests of the schools. Revised January third, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one; January first, eighteen hundred and eighty-five; 
May second, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven; {September thirteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine; November eighth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-nine; January fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-two; April 
second, eighteen hundred and ninety-four. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

RULE I. 

The state superintendent of public instruction shall issue to the several county school 
superintendents, in time for the public examination of teachers on the second Wednesday of 
February, May, August, and November of each year, printed lists of uniform questions pre- 
pared by the state board of examination for use in those examinations in accordance with 
the rules hereinafter prescribed for the government of county superintendents. 

« 

APPEALS. 
RULE II. 

Any person aggrieved by any decision or order of the district board of directors in any mat- 
ter of law or of facts ( pertaining to the school district ) may, within ten days after the rendi- 
tion of such decision or the making of such order, appeal therefrom to the county superin- 
tendent of the county: provided, further, that this right of appeal shall be open to ail in rela- 
tion to all school difficulties and complications occurring in school districts or relating to 
school questions of every kind. 

RULE III. 

The basis of the proceeding shall be a complaint filed by the party aggrieved with the 
county superintendent within the time for taking the appeal. 

RULE IV. 

The complaint shall set forth the errors complained of in a plain and concise manner. 

rule v. 

The county superintendent shall, within ten days after the filing of such complaint in his 
office, notify the clerk of ihe proper district, in writing, of the taking of such appeal, and the 
latter shall, within ten days after being thu< notified, tile in the office of the county superin- 
tendent a complete transcript of the record aud proceedings relating to the decision com- 
plained of, which transcript shall be certified to be correct by the clerk of the district. 



rule VI. 

lis office, the countv superintendent shi 

of 

rule VII. 



After the filing of the transcripts aforesaid in his office, the county superintendent shall 
notify, in writing, all persons adversely interested of the time and place where the matter of 
appeal wiil be heard by him. 



At the time thus fixed for the hearing he shall hear and receive testimony for either party, 
and for that purpose may administer oaths if necessary ; and he shall make such decision as 
may be just and equitable, which shall be final, unless' appealed from as provided in the fol- 
lowing rule. 

rule viii. 

An appeal may be taken from the decision of the county superintendent to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction in the same manuer as provided for taking appeals from the 
district board to the county superintendent, as nearly as applicable, except that he shall give 
twenty days' notice of the appeal to the county superintendent, and the like notice shall be 
given the adverse party. And the decision when made shall, so far as the school department 
is concerned, be'final. This right of appeal shall apply to all cases, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and in any case of sufficient importance the state superintendent of public instruction 
may bring the matter before the state board of education for determination. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 
RULE IX. 

At the public quarterly examination of teachers provided by law, the county superintend- 
ent shall use the uniform questions furnished i»v the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and ihe signatures of all assistant examiners shall appear on all certificates issued at 
these examinations. 
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BULK X. 



The county board of education shall hold its regular public quarterly examination of appli- 
cants lor teachers' certificates on the second Wednesday of February. May, August, and No- 
vember. The hour of opening tne session of the b»,ard shall be one o'clock p. m. 

IUM.E XI. 

All questions for the public quarterly examinations shall be forwarded to each county 
superintendent. \\hosh*ll have exclnsive charge of Mich questions until the examination is 
commenced, and the questions shall not be opened except in the presence of the board of ex- 
aminers at the time of beginning each public quarterly examination. 

i 

RULE XII. 

Two (2) members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

RULE XIII. 

Applicants shall not be admitted to the examination who were absent at its opening with- 
out good and sufficient excuse. 

RULE XIV. 

No applicant shall be allowed to leave the room or communicate with any person during 
the examination, except by special permission of the chairman. 

RULE xv. 

All applicants shall begin in a given subject at the same time, and no recess shall be taken 
until that subject is finished. 

RULE XVI. 

Applicants are required to answer in complete sentences as far as practicable. Full credits 
will be given only when answers are correct in fact and form. 

RULE XVII. 

No applicant will be permitted to have a textbook in his possession during the hours of ex- 
amination. 

RULE XVIII. 

All applicants must indorse their papers with their numbers and the name of the subject 
and date of examination; and all entries on the record-book kept by the county superintend- 
ent for this purpose shall be made on these numbers only. The names of the applicants shall 
not be enteied upon the register until the close of the examination, but shall, with the num- 
ber and the name, be entered at the beginning of the examination on blank cards, which 
shall be kept in a sealed envelope till the close of the examination. 

RULE XIX. 

No member of the board shall communicate to any one the standing of any applicant on 
any study during the examination. 

RULE XX. 

Every applicant, before receiving his certificate, must subscribe to the following: "I do 
hereby" certify that prior to this examination 1 had no knowledge of the questions proposed, 
and have neither given nor received any aid during the progress of the same." 

RULE XXI. 

• In examinations for permits, the county superintendents shall not use the same questions 
as at the last preceding public examination, but questions of the same grade and number 
shall be used. 

RULE XXII. 

Examinations of teachers shall in every case be conducted, as far as possible, in writing; 
and the questions and answers indorsed with the candidate's name and the date of the exam- 
ination shall be filed in the office of the county superintendent and kept as a part of its per- 
manent records. 

RULE XX III. 

County superintendents must require all applicants for teachers' certificates who are not 
personally kuown to them to be of good moral character, to present satisfactory written testi- 
monials to that effect from two or more persons of respectable standing. Such testimonials 
shall be riled with the examination papers, and shall remain permanently in the otlice of the 
superintendent. 

RULE XXIV. 

The county superintendent may revoke any certificate obtained by fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the character of the applicant, or when the holder has oeen guilty of gros> immoral- 
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ity since the certificate was granted. But no certificate shall be revoked unless the holder 
shall have been duly notified of the charges against him. and shall have had an opportunity 
to defend himself against them, or unless the charges shall have been fully proved; proinded, 
that in all cases where personal acknowledgment of guilt is made by the holder, ihe certificate 
may be annulled without trial. 

rule xxv. 

The action of the county superintendent in revoking a certificate, because of tbe immoral 
conduct upon the part of the holder, is subjected to an appeal to the county board of examin- 
ers sitting for that purpose, and the decision in such case, when reached, shall be final, unLss 
appealed in regular form. 

RULK XXVI. 

The county superintendent is hereby authorized to convene the county board of examiners, 
for the purpose of hearing appeals, conducting public examinations, or for the consideration 
of all questions that may advance the best interests of the public schools in this county. The 
meetings of tbe board shall be held at, such time and place in the county as may be deemed 
most expedient by the county superintendent; provided, that the public quarterly examina- 
tions shall be held as provided in section 25 of the school law. 

rule xxvn. 

In any case where a certificate has been revoked, as set forth in rule XXIV., no certificate 
shall be granted to the same person in the same county, or in any other county in the state, 
within three months from date of revocation, unless the decision of the county superintend- 
ent in revoking the certificate shall have been duly reversed on appeal to the county board 
of examiners or state board of education. 

% rule xxviii. 

In every instance where an appeal is taken from the decision of the county superintendent 
and board of examiners, the appellant shall give due notice, in writing, to the county super- 
intendent of his intention in the premises similarly and within the same time as specified for 
school district appeals in rule II. Within ten days alter such notice has been received the 
county superintendent may cause the county board of examiners to be convened for the pur- 
pose of hearing the appeal. The county superintendent may require the attendance of the 
appellant and all important witnesses in case the same is deemed advisable for the more in- 
telligent and equitable examination of the appeal. Copies of written testimony, affidavits, 
etc., pertaining to the examination of the appeal, shall be kept on file in the office of the 
county superintendent. 

rule xxix. 

In cafe an applicant for a certificate believes that the county superintendent and board of 
examiners have done him an injustice upon examination, he shall have the right to appeal to 
the state superintendent of public instruction and state board of education. In case the appli- 
cant intends to appeal to the state superintendent of public instruction, he shall within ten 
days after said examination notify the county superintendent, in writing, of his intention. 
Within ten days after such notice the county superintendent shall transmit to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction the notice of appeal and the questious used at the examina- 
tion, together with the candidate's answers thereto. 

rule xxx. 

The state superintendent of public instruction shall have the right to grant certificates only 
upon appeal from county superintendents, and then only incase it appears that the county 
superintendent has done the candidate substantial injustice in the immediate examination 
and in the grade awarded by him: provided, that the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion may require the appellant to pa^s such additional examination on any or all of the 
branches upon which the appeal is based as he may deem right and proper in the premises; 
provided, further, that the county board of examiners may be required to issue such grade of 
certificate as maybe determined on appeal by the state superintendent and state board of 
examiners, or state board of education. 

rule xxxi. 

The state superintendent of public instruction, in conjunction with the state board of ex- 
aminers ( or such o/ them as he may call to his assistance), shall have the right to decide all 
appeals from county superintendents relative to examinations, set forth in rules XXIX. and 
XXX. No appeals shall be heard unless notice thereof, in writing, shall have been first given 
to the county superintendent by the person aopealintr, within ten days of the date of the ex- 
amination, nor unless a copy of such notice shall have been transmitted, with the papers re- 
lating to the case, to the superintendent of public instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

RULE XXXII. 

The teachers in the public schools of the state may dismiss all pupils under eight years of 
age after a four hours' session each day, or, where that is not practicable, may allow to pupils 
of that age recesses of such length that the actual confinement in the schoolroom shall not 
exceed three and a half hours per day. 
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RULE XXXIII. 

Teachers shall exercise watchful care and oversight over the conduct and habits of the 
pupils, not only during school hours, but also at the recesses and iutermissions aud while go- 
ing to aud returning from school. 

rule xxxiv. 

It is expected that a strict and wholesome discipline will constantly be maintained in all 
public schools; but teachers are cautioned against displays of ill temper and undue severity 
in the schoolroom. 

rule xxxv. 

In any case of misconduct or insubordination, when the teacher deems it necessary for the 
good of the school, he may suspend a pupil, and shall immediately notify the directors of the 
district thereof. The directors shall forthwith meet and consider the matter, and if they ap- 
prove the action of the teacher and think the case calls for further punh>hment, they may ex- 
pel the pupil from the school. 

rule xxxvi. 

Teachers in the public schools shall to the utmost of their ability inculcate in the minds 
of their pupils correct principles of morality and a proper regard for the laws of society, and 
for the government under which they live. 

rule xxxvii. 

Every public school teacher shall give vigilant attention to the temperature and ventilation 
of the schoolroom, and shall see that the doors and windows are open at each intermission for 
the purpose of changing the atmosphere of the room. He shall require his pupils to take 
proper exercise, and shall encourage healthful plays at recesses, but he shall strictly prohibit 
all dangerous and immoral games and amusements. 

rule xxxviii. 

Teachers shall have the right, and it shall be their duty within reasonable limits, to direct 
and control the studies of their pupils ; to arrange them in proper classes, and to decide, sub- 
ject to these rules, what and how many studies each shall pursue. 

rule xxxix. 

In all ordinary ungraded district schools in the state where there are pupils of the proper 
age and degree of advancement, classes may be organized and kept up in the following named 
studies, to wit: First, second, third, lourth, and fifth readers; orthography (embracing pro- 
nunciation and word analysis): penmanship; primary, elementary (mental), and practical 
arithmetic ; elementary and comprehensive geography ; beginners' and advanced grammar ; 
United States history; elementary natural science; common school literature; citizenship; 
physiology and hygiene, and vocal music. In such schools, no branches additional to these 
shall be taught unless the directors so order by positive vote : and in no case shall teachers 
neglect the classes pursuing the above named studies in order to make room for any addi- 
tional branches. In high schools and other public schools of advanced grades, the follow- 
ing named studies maybe taught in addition to those above mentioned, to wit: Algebra, 
astronomy, geometry, geology, general history (advanced ), composition, physiology and 
hygiene, "natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, bookkeeping, and the science of govern- 
ment, and vocal music; providid, that the state series of textbooks, as set forth in rule XL., 
and no others, shall be used. Nothing in this rule shall be so construed as to prohibit or 
prevent teachers from introducing into their schools such oral instructions and "object les- 
sons *' as they may deem necessary or suitable. 

rule xl. 

The following is a complete list of the textbooks adopted by a vote of the county superin- 
tendent* for use in the public schools of this state, and be it hereby declared and made known 
that in accordance with the law of Oregon governing the same, asset forth in sections 2575, 
2576. and 2">77. approved February fifth, eighteen hundred and eighty nine, as compiled and 
annotated by W. Lair Hill, pertaining to education, and also an act of the legislative assembly 
of the state of Oregon, approved February twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, 
the superintendent of public instruction of the state of Oregon, under the direction of the 
state board of education, did proceed to take the votes of all the county superintendents and 
members of the state board of examiners, which vote was canvassed on the first day of Janu- 
ary, as provided by law, aud on examination of said vote found the following textbooks 
adopted for use in the public school of the state of Oregon, did receive a majority of all said votes 
cast, and that the same are hereby declared to be the textbooks that shall be used in tne pub- 
lic schools from October first, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, to October first, nineteen hun- 
dred and one, a period of six years, to wit:— 
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TABULAR STATEMENT. 



Vumr of book*. 



Ex- 
change 
price. 



Intro- 
ductory 

price. 



I Retail 
H hole- , ma iu n g 

aale , price, 
price, at f rom \ 
\Portland.\p ort i ana '} 



State. 

contract 

retail. 

price. 



Swinton's New Word Analysis ___. $ 20 

Webster's Pri raary Dictionary j 

Webster's Common School Dictionary 

Webster's High School Dictionary 

Webster's Academic Dictionary. 



$ 



48 
72 



§ 



Barnes' New National First Reader 

Barnes' New National Second Reader.. 

Barnes' New National Third Reader 

Barnes' New Natioual Fourth Reader... 



Barnes' New National Fifth Reader : 

Spencerirtn Copybooks, revised edition: 

Tracings, Nos.l to 4 

Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7 

Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 7 

Business Course, Nos. 8 to 11 *__.' 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 1 j 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 2 ! 

Brooks' Mental Arithmetic '. 

Monteii h 's Elementary Geography , 

Monteith's Comprehensive Geography, Oregon edition- 
Maxwell's First Book in English 

Maxwell's Introductory English Grammar 

Maxwell's Advauced English Grammer 

National Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12 i 

Smith's Primary Physiology and Hygiene ' 

Smith's Klementary Physiology and Hygiene 

Steele's Hygienic Physiology i 

Peterman's Civil Government. Oregon edition.— > 

Barnes' Primary History of r nited States 

Barnes' Brief History of United States 

Barnes' General History 1 

Looinis' Progressive Music Lessons: 
Book No. 1 



14 
25 
30 
45 
60 



20 
35 



20 
35 
50 
70 ! 

85 j 

*08 ' 
*08 • 
*10 ■ 
*08 
30 i 
55 : 



35 
60 
25 
30 
35 

20 
30 



Book No. 
Book No. 



Book No. 4 
Book No. 5. 



Song Wave . 

Monteith's Popular Science Reader 

Robinson's New Elementary Algebra 

Robinson's Geometry " 

Bryant and Stratton's Common School Bookkeeping. 

Ward's Business Forms, Nos. 1 and 2 

Ward's Business Forms, Nos. 3 and 4 

Steele's Popular Zoology 

Steele's Popular Chemistry 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Botany 

Steele's Popular Physics 

Steele's New Descriptive Astronomy 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Geology! 

Gow s Good Moral* and Good Manners 

Kidd's New Elocution and Vocal Culture 



48 
35 
60 
28 

11 
14 
19 
32 
46 
45 
00 



60 

1 00 

40 

40 

60 

*08 

30 

50 

1 00 

60 

60 

95 

60 



1 



14 

18 

25 

42 

72 

65 

75 

1 08 

90 

hO 

*10 

*lf> 



90 



1 
1 



90 
80 



Supplemental Hi adina for 1'rimarti ami (irammar Schools. 



20 
00 



1 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 



1 00 



Johonnot's Natural Series: ; 

Books of Cats and Dogs.i i $ 17 

Friends in Feathers and Furs 30 

Neighbors with Wings and Kins : ' 40 

Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers __: 40 

Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs , 54 

Glimpses of the Animate World i | 1 00 

Johonnot's Historical Series: 

Grandfather's Stories | 27 

Stories of Heroic Deeds |.__ 30 

Stories of Our Country ._ ; ; 40 

Stories of Other Lands 40 

Stories of the Olden Time _J \ 54 

Ten Great Events in History j j 54 

Geographical Reader '. ~ 1 00 



32 


8 35 


44 


48 


66 


72 


89 


98 


35 


1 50 


18 


98 


31 


35 


45 


50 


63 


70 


81 


90 



* 



tl 

1 



+ 65 
+ 65 
t87 
+ 87 
27 
54 



54 
99 
36 
36 
54 

,+ 81 
27 
45 
90 
54 
54 
85 

1 44 

12 
16 
22 
39 
65 
59 
68 
97 
81 
72 
+ 1 20 



80 
08 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 



27 
36 
36 
48 
90 

24 
27 
36 
36 
48 
48 
90 



+ 72 
t72 
+ 96 
+ 96 
30 
60 



60 ' 
1 10 I 
40 ! 
40 
60 i 
tl 00 ; 
30 
50 i 
1 00 | 
60 
60 
1 00 
1 60 



14 

18 

25 

43 

72 

65 

75 

1 08 

90 

80 

*10 

*15 



20 
00 
00 
00 
00 



1 00 



00 
00 



S 16 S 



17 
30 
40 
40 
54 
1 00 

27 
30 
40 
40 
54 
54 
1 00 



40 
55 
80 

1 05 
1 65 

25 
40 
55 
80 
1 00 

*08 
♦08 
*10 
*10 
35 
65 



65 

1 25 

45 

45 

65 

*10 

35 

55 

1 10 

65 

65 

1 00 

1 75 

21) 

20 

30 

50 

80 

75 

85 

1 20 

1 00 

90 

*15 

*20 



35 
10 
10 



1 10 



10 
10 
10 



1 10 



20 
35 
45 
45 
60 

1 10 

30 
35 
45 
45 
60 
60 
1 10 



* Each, f Per dozen. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT— Concluded. 



Xante of hook*. 



Ex- 
change 
price. 



Retail 
Intro- Whole- , mailing 
duct org ! Aa ^ e price 

price. price, at from 

Portland. Portland. 



Supplemental Heading for Adratte.nl and High Schoolx. 

Irving's Sketchbook — Selections $ $ 20 

Irving's Tales of a Traveler 50 

Scott's Ivanhoe ; 60 

Scott's Lady of the Lake — 30 

Scott's Abboit ! 60 

Scott's Marniion 40 

Scott's Woodstock 60 

Macaulay's Second Essay on Chatham 20 

Shakspeare's JuliusCassar i 20 

Shakspeare's Twelfth Night \ 20 

Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice 20 

Shakspeare's Midsummer Night's Dream __. 20 

Webster's Bunker Hill Orations ; 20 

De ('overly Papersfrom Spectator ' 20 

Arnold's Sohraband Rustum 20 

Emerson's American Scholar, Self- Reliance.— 20 



$ 



18 ; 
45 ' 
45 
27 
54.; 
36 I 

54 
18 I 
18 i 

is : 

18 I 
18 ! 
18 
18 , 
18, 
18 



$ 



20 
50 
50 
30 
60 
40 
60 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



State 
cotitrart 

retail 
price. 



I 



S 



2o 
55 
55 
35 
65 
45 
65 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 



All of ihe textbooks designed for use in the public schools of the state of Oregon not being 
then and there adopted and declared on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-live, the superintendent did, in accordance with the law made and provided in such 
cases, proceed to take the vote of the county superintendents and state board of examiners; 
and the state board of education did receive and canvass the same, wherein the remainder of 
said textbooks were adopted and declared to be the textbooks to be used in the public schools 
in tin 1 Mate of Oregon for the term of six (6) years from October first, eighteen hundied and 
ninety-rive, and that this supplementary selection by votes does complete the entire list of 
textbooks to be used in the public schools of Oregon for the term as set forth above. In con- 
nection with the textbooks is also given the exchange, introductory, wholesale, and state 
contract retail prices of said textbooks:— 



Xante of book*. 



Whole. 

Utile 

price. 



Heed's Word Lessons $ 20 

Manson's Moriel Spelling Blanks *40 

Manson's Economic Spelling Blanks *40 

Manson's spelling Blanks, 1, 2, ami li *75 

Manson's Elementary Blanks. ._ *40 

Eclectic Industrial Drawing, 1 to '.\ *96 

Eclectic Industrial Drawing, 4 to 5 *1 50 

Eclectic Drawing, high school course, G to 9 *1 80 

Waddy's Composition and Rhetoric 90 

Eclectic Physical Geography 90 

smith's Studies in English Literature 1 80 



Retail 
price. 



Ex- 
change 
price.. 



i Retail 
Intro- • mailing 



ductory 
price. 



price 

from 

Portland. 



$ 25 5 10 $ 20 ' 

05 05 : 

05 05 ! 

10 .__ 10 i 

05 05 ; 

10 10 : 

15 __. 12 I 

20 35 I 

1 10 80 1 00 I 

1 10 80 1 00 

1 35 72 1 20 ■ 
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*42 

♦42 

*75 

*42 

*1 20 

*1 80 

*2 20 

1 00 

1 00 

1 20 



* Per dozen. 

The foregoing are the prices as set forth in the contract of !he state board of education with 
the publishers of said books. It is further understood that said books are to be kept on sale at 
such depositories as the state board has or may hereafter designate. It is also required that 
the publishers shall provide and furnish, for placing in every schoolhouse in the state of 
Oregon, a printed card giving the wholesale aud retail prices of all said books; and it is 
desired that due attention shall be given to the matter of placing said cards in conspicuous 
places in said schoolhouses that all may be duly informed of the same. 

FOR HIGH AND ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 



Mathematics— Milne's High School Algebra, Stewart's Geometry, Schuyler's Trigonometry, 
Olney's Higher Algebra. 

History— Lancaster's English History, Barnes' General History, Ridpath's United States 
History (academic edition), Martin's Civil Government. 
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Science — Eclectic Physical Geography, Tracey's Physiology, Avery's First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, A P Gage's Physical Laboratory Manual, Williams' Introduction to 
Chemical Science, Williams' Laboratory Manual. 

Latin — Hark ness' Easy Latin Lessons, Harkness' Latin Grammar, Arrowsraith and Wich- 
er's Latin Readings. Harper and Tolman's Cjesar, Harkness' Cicero, Harper's Virgil. 

German — Deutsche (,'odoquial Reader, Jones Mcissuer German Grammar (shorter course), 
Boisen's German Prose. Novellettes (Bernhardt), Schiller's William Tell, Schiller's Mane 
Stnart, Harris' (imposition. 

English — Maxwell's Advanced English Grammar, A. S. Hill's Rhetoric, Shaw's English 
Literature, American Poems, Americau Prose. Supplementary books for study in literature 
are selected at the beginning of the terms. 

Bookkeeping — Bryant and Stratton's High School Edition. 

RULE XLI. 

In primary schools where it is deemed necessary to begin instruction in reading of easier 
grade than the first reader, charts or a suitable primer may be used for that purpose. 

RULE XLII. 

Every teacher in the public schools shall prepare, at the beginning of each term, a pro- 
gramme of daily exercises and recitations, and post the same in a convenient place in the 
schoolroom for the benefit of the school. 

RULE XLI II. 

Every teacher in the public schools shall be provided by the board of directors with a school 
registerin which he shall carefully note the attendance and standing of his pupils. At the 
close of the school the teacher shall deposit the same with the clerk of the district, who shall 
preserve the same along with the other books and papers belonging to his office for inspection. 

RULE XLIV. 

At the close of every term of school the teacher shall thoroughly examine his pupils in the 
studies of the term, using written questions and using written answers whenever practicable; 
and the standing of each pupil in examination shall be noted accurately upon the school 
register. 

RULE XLV. 

Teachers are authorized to require excuses from the parents or guardians of pupils, either 
in person or by written note, in all cases of absence or tardiness, or dismissal before the close 
of the school, and no excuse shall be deemed valid except that of sickness or necessary em- 
ployment. The teacher shall be the judue of the sufficiency of excuses, subject to an appeal 
to the directors; provided, that the board of directors may, by formal adoption, change the 
character of the excuses which shall be deemed valid, in compliance with the powers of 
directors as set forth in subdivision 13, section 37 of the Oregon School Laws. 

RULE XLVI. 

Whenever the unexcused absence of any pupil during anv term shall amount in the aggre- 
gate to seven days, he shall be reported to the directors, and the teacher may suspend him 
until the opinion of the directors can be taken. For this purpose an unexcused absence or 
tardiness lor a half-day or less, or for more than one hour at any one time shall be deemed a 
half-day's absence; and such absence or tardiness for more than half a day at one time shall 
be reckoned as an absence for a whole day. 

RULE XLVII. 

The names of all those pupils of the public schools of this state who at the close of any term 
shall be found to have been neither absent nor tardy during the term, and who have main- 
tained correct deportment, shall be inscribed by the teacher upon suitable rolls of honor, and 
displayed iu some prominent and safe place iu the schoolroom. 

RULE XLVIII. 

The teacher of every public school shall, at the close of each term, make out and transmit 
to the county superintendent a written report according to such form as may be furnished by 
the state board of education, and file a duplicate copy of the same with the district clerk. In 
achools having more than one teacher, the principal alone must report; but such report must 
include the statistics for the whole school. 

RULE XLIX. 

Teachers in the public schools of this state are required to attend all teachers' institutes 
held under authority of law in the counties where they reside; provided, that they shall be re- 
quired to attend the annual institute in their county in each year. For nonattendance of any 
teacher at the institute without a «ood and sufficient reason, the county superintendent is 
hereby authorized to lower the grade of his or her certificate, or revoke the same in his discre- 
tion. School directors are required t«> allow their teachers two days of actual school service 
for such attendance, without any deduction from their wages, and without requiring them 
afterwards to make up the time so spent. 



1U(> KKl'OKT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



RULE L. 



lu all public school* in this state the teachers shall require of their pupils regular stated 
«<« err Inch In (<«iiu|x>Hltttm and declamation. 

RULE LI. 

In till nuIiooI* where there are primary pupils, it is recommended that exercises in free 
KyuiitaMloN and Miiitahle voice ami breathing exercises be given daily. 

1TPILS. 

Itl'LK LII. 

No pupil Hlmll bo allowed to retain connection with any public school unless provided with 
hook*, *Uto, and oilier things required to be used in the classes to which he is assigned; but 
no pupil *hall bo excluded tor this cause unless the teacher shall have given one week's pre- 
vious notice to hlM parents or guardians of the articles needed. Indigent pupils may be sup- 
plied with ImokN, etc., at the expense of the district if the directors so order. 



I'm 
no boo 1 



RULE I.III 

ruplU a lice tod with contagious diseases shall not be allowed to remain in any of the public 

RULE LIV. 



ICvoiy pupil Im ret i ui red to attend school punctually and regularly; to conform to the regu- 
lation* of the holimil, ami to obey promptly alt the directions of the' teacher; to observe good 
uidoruiid propriety ol deportment; to be diligent in study, respectful to teachers, and kind 
mid ohlluiuu lo schoolmates; to refrain entirely from the use of profanity and vulgar lan- 
HUUHii, iiud to bo clean and neat in person and clothing. 



RULE LV. 

Auv pupil who *hall In any way cut or otherwise injure any schoolhouse, or injure any 
Uutoo, lino*, or outbuilding* belonging to any school, or shall write any profane or obscene 
luimuuuu, or make any obscene pictures on the school premises, shall be liable to suspension, 
iHpuhiou, 01 other puuishmciit, according to the nature of the offense. 

RULE LVI. 

I but pin I uui «'l those rules and regulations pertaining to the duties and privileges of 
luuclui'* uud pupiln Hhall be read and explained by the teacher, in the presence of the 
iibuol nl loutl oiiou tluriug each school term. 

WILLIAM P. LORD, 

Governor, 
II. K. KINCAID, 

Secretary of State, 
<}. M. IRWIN, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

State Board of Education. 



DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 



I'liti ImIIow \\\\\ li«*t iMiihracoH the names of all persons who have received 
\\\\ ill|i|«iiiiii<*, olato tlf|»loiims, and state certificates: — 

I.I KK DIPLOMAS. 

\ c-iu Mun-b dub owililoou hundred and ninety-four, to July first, eighteen hundred and 

iituetv-six. 



\\V w V'b.. \ 

\^-| , li n'Hr \ir»»'» 

\uW.-n, \. \\ 

y*\y ■• v \\. 



< 



ttoriitu, Mo! lie A. 
lb ink, Margmia IV 
Uooilt, Charles 
ItiiMuii, Maiy 
UiottWh, t\ D. 
Ibowu, Mosett R. 
Uiobaitl. Mabel 
Uoulmm, Mrs. Susie ij. 
tiiy-mi, J J. 
Ul»»ut. Jennie 
ri»-pvr. Margaret J. 
< atupbrll. I*. 1. 
» ai*on, Mice 1. 



Cromwell, C. H. 
Callison, Irene 
Crain, Anna D. 
<'assavant, Edith 
Chance, Belle 
Cooper, Ella 
Cantrall, Miles 
Coburn, Hattie E. 
chase, (Georgia A. 
Cavana. Violet V. 
Cliukenbeard, Alice O. 
Coliins. Nellie 
Dunn, Madge 
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Davis, Napoleon 
Den man, Anna M. 
Davis, Metta 
Davis, H. A. 
Del in. Agnes E. 
Dulneld, C. \v. 
Dame wood, Mrs. L. M. 
Draper, A. R. 
Danielson, Mary L. 
Estes, Benjamin W. 
Francis, ida 
Farr, Carrie C. 
Gillis, Ida L. 
Gowans, Margaret Y. 
Goodnight, Sylvester 
Ground, Lottie S. 
Grout, Daniel A. 
Galloway, Elva 
Graham, J. S. 
Hitchcock, C. A. 
Uolman, Mrs. V. E. 
Habersham, Mrs. E. A. 
Hoover, Mrs. O. 
norner, Isabelle 
Hawley, Walter R. 
Hay, Lucy E. 
Henry, Mrs. Eugene 
Hamlin, Frank H. 
House. Emily 
Hackett, E. C. 
Hutchinson, T. O. 
Hayes, T. A. 
Horton, J. M. 



Ingalls, May D. 
Jones, C. H. 
Knight. A. X. 
Lent, J. B. 
Lee, N. Eva 
Lilly, George 
Marsh, J. K. 
May berry, \V. S. 
Morris, M. Jane 
Matthieu, Mrs. M. C. 
Mullan, Elgiva 
Marsdeu, Clara 
Moore, Susan A. 
Marsh, James R. 
Maxwell, Ida E. 
Millar, Eva 
McHendree, Mary L. 
McKinney, 5«usan H. 
Mc Daniel. Bertha E. 
McClelland, Thomas 
Narregan, N. L. 
.Pettiuger, Maud A. 
Porter, Ida M. 
Pratt, S. I. 
Peters, Orilla 
Pay ton, John A. 
Patterson, Ida 
Pickle, Adele J. 
Russell. Mrs. Frances 
Robb, VV. A. 

Rjsenberg, Mrs. Mamie 
Randle, s. A. 



Stewart, Hannah C. 
Smith, Miss R. T. 
Spores, Mrs. Emma 
Scott, Charles L. 
Scofield. Ida R. 
Stevens, Nellie M. 
Stanley, J. H. 
Smith, Alice 
Shepard, R. Madora 
Sturgeon, Madelle 
Shuraaker, Carrie 
Stewart, Alice 
Strange, H. S. 
Sedgewick, Mary D. 
bloan, Kate E. 
Storms, J. VV. 
Taylor, M. Julia 
Talkinglou, Henry L. 
Vaughn, Libbie 
Vaughn, Gertrude L. 
Voorhies, George O. 
Williams, R. 1). 
Weir, A. W. 
Waters, Rosetta 
Wilson, fieorge C. 
Worth, William M. 
Wright, Abbie 
Wilcox, Ro.se 
Wood, W. A. 
Woodruff, Harietta C. 
Wilson, Mrs. W. W. 
Yoder, D. W. 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS 



From March fifth, eighteen hundred aud ninety-four, to July first, eighteen hundred and 

ninety-six. 



Altman, Clarence W. 
Andrews, Marie B. 
Andrews, Olive J. 
Andrews, Samuel I. 
Allingham, W infield W. 
Ailken, Mary 
Anderson, L. T. 
Allen, Harry F. 
Applegate, Jessie 
Adamson, J. E. 
Alexander, Florence E. 
Armitage, Ettie M. 
Ausmus, Emma 
Applegate, Moray 
Applegate, Alice 
Andrews, Lyman B. 
Alodia, Mary 
Allen, John F. 
Applegate, Florence 
Byron, George 
Brumley, E. Dell 
Beckett, Lottie D. 
Booth, X. Blanch 
Bunn. Minnie M. 
Beck, Roy E. 
Briggs, >adie I. 
Barck, Helena C. 
Barker, Had ley 
Briggs, A. L. 
Barnes, Beryl B. 
Breithaupt, Clara M. 
Barr, E. Nilla 
Bilyou, John N. 
Brodie, David A. 
Butler, Lora F. 
Bayles, Maud 
Blain, Lizzie L 
Brandon, Lucie 
Brec ken ridge. Edna 

11 



Brown, Edith E. 
Benson, Erma E. 
Brown, (ieorge W. 
Beall, Thomas 
Beattie, Laura J. 
Beuder, Alva J. 
Bryant, Theresa 
Bnsiow, Ada M. 
Brown, Edith E. 
Bade, August 
Buchana. Katie E. 
Barker, Bessie A. 
Barden, Emma 
Beattie, Jennie B. 
Becker, Walter H. 
Buchana, E. Arthur 
Bushnell, Ermine Ernestine 
Barnett, Louisa M. 
Beall. Lee 
Cormutt, Wyatt B. 
Clements, Clarence H. 
Counell, Nettie M. 
Chcadle, Itha E. 
Cochran, Daniel 
Clark, Daisy J. 
Cormutt, olive 
Curtis, Miram H. 
Coleman, Harry E. 
Chase, William 
Cornutt, Alfred W. 
Coruutt, Alfred E. 
Crosby, Nettie M. 
Casteel, R. Reece 
Carothers, Elizabeth 
Cornell, Daisy P. 
Collins, Mary 
Crowly, Ada K. 
Cowan, Nellie M. 
Chapman, Clara M. 



Chiles, Maggie E. 
Carey, Robert 
Chance, Laura B. 
Case, Hairiette L. 
Colvig, Dora 
Crosby, Zella M. 
Clifford, Demosthenes 
Collins, hdneile 
Cole, Emma 
Case, Harriette 
Currin, Frances 
Caste, Julia A. 
Cameron, Laura B. 
Calbreath, Agnes 
Curtis, 11. II. 
Crouin. Cathryn E. 
Carson, Mable R. 
Cartvvright, Katie 
Cahoon. William A. 
Camp, F. Hugh 
Camp, Margaret E. 
Camp, Mary E. 
Cooper, Louisa E. 
Dimmitt, William E. 
Davidson, H. Bruce 
Davidson, Laura 
Day, Elizabeth 
Duncan, Fraucella 
DeVore, Ben F. 
Dealey, Josie E. 
Drury, Kate K. 
Dailey, Patrick H. 
Den u, Francis A. 
DePeatt, Kate 
Darby, S. Dilla 
Duncan, Clara 
Dugan, Sister Mary 
Don nor, Pearl A.* 
Dough ton, By nam B. 
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Dodge, Rosa 
Dise. Millie M. 
Day, Nellie M. 
Doughty, Edwin R. 
Davis, Dollie R. 
Davis, P. W. 
Donlon, Caroline F. 
Day, Frances B. 
Dixon, Luella 
Davidson, Stella 
Dotson, Henrietta 
Dorris, Beuetta 
DeVore, Maud 
Darby, Laura M. 
Davidson, Bertha 
DeWitte, Martha 
Dunn, Eleanor E. 
Elmer, Adolph D. E. 
Edruuuds, E. E. 
Eckersley, Alice E. 
Elkins, llda 
Edmiuston, I*ora 
Epple, Lillian 
Eaves, Auna R. 
Edwards, Frank C. 
Edmuudson, John M. 
Enimett, Frank 
Fouts, Naomi 
Fulkerson. Pearl 
Farr, Carrie C. 
Forrest, Althea 
Fay, Lillian c. 
Foster, Maggie M. 
Fielder, Julia C. 
Faxon, Elnathan S. 
Fin ley, Edna 
Fraiuey, Mary E. 
Frout, George 
Flavia, Mary 
Griffith. Mary E. 
Grousbeck, Gertrude L. 
Goodrich, Luke LaDore 
Ginn, Maggie 
Gardner, Arthur E. 
Garrett, John R. 
Gilson, May 
Green, Ella E. 
Gay, Grace O. 
Geer, Musa 0. 
Gardner, Laura M. 
Garner, Ruth E. 
Geraldine, Mary 
Gardiner, lx>la L. 
Green, Nora B. 
Gilmore, W. A. 
Gillespie, Pearl 
Gilbert, Mary 
Hefty, Grant 
Hill. Marguerite 
Heinz, Emma 
Humphiey. Lucy E. 
Hollaud, Ida H. 
Howe, S. L. 
Hughes, A. B. W. 
Hawkins, Marvin O. 
Higgins, Lester 
Hibbard, Helen 
Harvey, J. A. 
Higley, Cecilia 
Hogevall, Swanc 
Hardy, Maud M. 
Hunter, Byron 
Hefflebower, Ernest 
Hill. Sadie J. 
Harrington, Minnie M. 
Haley. Eldon M. 
Holt. Victor L. 
Heaue. Delphena 
Haley, George J. 
Home, S»ii»ie W. 



Harlan, Edna M. 
Holt, Allen T. 
Hodes, Minnie L. 
Hamflton, Bessie 
Hill, Inez 
Hirons. Asa P. 
Hanson, Lida Z. 
Hefty, Pearl S. 
HHskius, Francis 8. 
Holgaie, Helen R. 
Hanua, Willametta 
Hanson, George 
Hulin, Averna M. 
Ilaima. Herbert R. 
Hemenway, Fannie D. 
Heslin, Mary C. 
Hurley, Gus A. 
Hanna, Kate E. 
Harris, Ida M. 
Holt, Zora E. 
Ireland, Effie M. 
Ireland, O. D. 
Johuson, Alfred A. 
Johnson. Grace 
James, Metta G. 
James, Jerusha C. 
Jolm, Rhoda E. 
Johnson, V. V. 
Jackson, T. J. 
Jamen, Cornelius N. 
Johnson, Carl H. 
Keen, Divensie M. J. 
Kirk patriek, Earl 
Keeley, Emma V. 
Kramer, Emma 
Kerley, Frank M. 
Kendal, Frank 
Kidder, A. B. 
Kern, Edith L. 
Kretman, May 
Kuhn, Syra E. 
Kuney, Inez 
Knapp, Luella M. 
Klum, Hypalia 
Keene, Clarence W. 
Lemley, Adda E. 
Leonard, Charles H. 
Lilley, May B. 
Leland, Lester M. 
Lynch, Martha L. 
Lyford, Carrie A. 
Linville, Bertie 
Landen, Emma 
Long, Elsie 
Lee, Daisy 
Locey, Mary B. 
Logan, Everett 
Lacy, \V. B. 
Laus, Eva M. 
Lindsley, Lula F. 
Lilly, Horace 
Luce, Ruie 
Lueuberger, Louise 
Linville, Mildred 
Lillv, Edith 
Marsh, Willis E. 
Mulkey, Wilbur E. 
Marsh, Charles H. 
Markle, Lydia T. 
Moorhouse, Augusta 
Moorhouse, Celestine 
Morrison, A. D. 
Mills, Alma 
Million. Mary E. 
Mack, Herschel L. 
Markbam, William 
Major, Genevieve 
Moherweis, John 
Mitchell, Maud 
Moses, Josie A. 



Mast. James 
McCue, Kate A. 
McCarthy, Charles F. 
McCulloch, Julia X. 
McCarthy, Mary 
McCune, Amelia 
McCully, Roma A. 
McKercher, William 
McDole, Adelaide 
McCune, Kate B 
McKiuley, Roslyn 
McCloskey, Minnie E. 
McCullough, Mary Ina 
Mackey, Gertrude E. 
McCue, John 
McKercher, Florence 
McClure, Charles E. 
McCune, Joseph G. 
Nash, Eva A. 
Nash, Mazie 
Nelson, Mabel C. 
Newland, Charles 
Nelson, Annie L. 
Nighswander, Myra E. 
Newton, Janie 
Nash, Doretha 
Nosier, Claude 
Nash, M. Anna 
Newton, Emery J. 
Oren, Lewis R. 
Olsen, Anna 
Owsley, Charles L. 
Powell, Anna S. 
Pender, Albert E. 
Pickle, Clara 
Pooler, Catherine 
Phillips, Grace 
Parker, Mary M. 
Parker, Lura V. 
Prescott, Lura M. 
Porter, Mary K. 
Peery, Edward C. 
Parrish, Estella 
Palmer, Lizzie 
Peed, William W. 
Paddock, Stella M. 
Pool, Alice 2d. 
Proebstel, Christine 
Parrish, William E. 
Phillips, Clyde M. 
Patrick, Mary 
Page, Ella 
Percival, Camilla 
Porter, Charles G. 
Quinu, Charles 
Rogers, Merle 
Kowley, Belle C. 
Reed, L. May 
Riddell, Maggie 
Rogers, Frank 
Roe, Carl 
Robe, Herman L. 
Ray. Lulu 
Rogers, Frank 
Ross, William H. 
Reint, De Neui Simon 
Reeves, Kamippe 
Reynolds, John W. 
Randall, Ada M. 
Rinehart, Nellie M. 
Read, William 
Reid, Mabel E. 
Ross, Isabel 
Handle. George H. 
Read, Lilly M. 
Ragsdale, William 
Richards, Lura V. 
Roberts, Anna Mary 
Ray. Gordon C. 
Ranzeau, Sarah 
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Ringo, R. Ellis 
Stewart. John D. 
Smith, Samuel P. 
Shuinaway, Alva K. 
Sim in ton, C. A. 
Speer, Hattie A. 
Sneddon, John B. 
Steeu, Willamette 
Savage, Alice 
Smith, Alice M. 
Stafford, Clara M. 
Smith, M. Alice 
Smith, Julia A. 
Staats, Ernest VV. 
Smith, May C. 
Swan, Matlie E. 
Scofield, Ida R 
Sleep, Samuel J. 
Shedd, bertha 
Smith, William A. 
Stemler, Milton 0. 
Statf'ord, Grace 
Sister Ann Maria Lamont 
Schiack, William S. 
Smith, Victor H. 
Sheean, Nora 
Savage, Lincoln 
Hkelion, Winna A. 
Sackett, Lillian D. 
Smith, Mary E. 
Sutton, Gertrude 
Stephenson, Edith 
Smith, Jennie 
Smith, Grace 
Shelby, Eugenia 



Simmons, V. Esther 
Spangler, Martin L. 
Seward, ^eorge L. 
Smith, W. Carlton 
Shepard, Agnes E. 
Tilton, C. Frank 
Thompson. Lydia L. 
Thomson, Phebe 
Talcott. Frederick W. 
Talcott, Murill B. 
Thompson, Effie A. 
Thomas, Olive 
Taylor, Clyde H. 
Theil, Arthur A. 
Thorton, Lulu C. 
Tallraan. Charles P. 
Thomas, Elsie M. 
Thomas, Edward L. 
Thomas, Iua E. 
Thompson, Lydia 
Theil, Mary M. 
Thomas, Helen E. 
Tunstall. M. Zurilla 
Viniiig, Irving K. 
Van Winkle. Gertrude 
Van Winkle, Carrie 
Vernon, Janie 
Wait. Elizabeth C. 
Wilson, Daisy 
Wade, Charles E. 
Whitmore, Ernest 
Watts, Marville 
Whitaker, Bertie 
Wolf, Elzabeth H. 
Wright, Josie 



Wood, Eva L. 
West, Daisy E. 
Wann, W. Asbury 
Watson, S. Angeline 
Wells, Stella 
Wright, Josie 
Willis, Effie 
Willis, Pearle 
Weed, Charles J. 
Wade, Emma J. 
Wolcott, Letilia A. 
Willis, Lena 
Watson, Hilda B. 
Washburn, Elmer E. 
Watters, Edgar B. 
Wilson, Daisy 
Williams, W. C. 
Wood, Zella E. 
Williams, Bertha A. 
West. Rose 
Welch, Annie 
Withers, Emma 
Wood, Marion F. 
Woods, Julia 
Walker, Mary L. 
Ward, Ida E. 
Wilson, Minnie A. 
Wright, James G. 
White, Mella 
Wilkins, Maude 
Wood, Arthur E. 
Wright, Mattie 
Warrier, Emma M. 
Woods, Peail A. 



STATE DIPLOMAS. 



From March filth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, to July first, eighteen hundred and 

ninety-six. 



Andrews, Richards S. 
Adams, Thomas H. 
Alexander, M. 
Allen, James W. 
Anthony, Jennie J. 
Aitken, Mary 
Buxton, Mary K. 
Hradley, Julia B. 
Brannan, Annie M. 
Bonser, Eva I. 
Brown, C. I. 
Butterfield, Mrs. N. S. 
Blundell, J. E. 
Bassett, Eva 
Burleigh, J. F. 
Bondurant, G. W. 
Brown, Mrs. Fannie E. 
Bittle, Thomas W. 
Ball, Henry A. 
By land, O. H. 
Bragg, Edgar E. 
Beamis, Ellen M. 
Bennett, Laura B. 
Bynam, Melvin C. 
Bonebrake, C. O. 
Brown, Mrs. O. C. 
Bonner, J. Todd * 
Bingaman, Mrs. W. A. 
Bradshaw, Caroline P. 
Barklow, J. H. 
Batterson, William 
Brewster, Luella P. 
Beardsley, Jennie E. 
Baltimore, Olive M. 
Cyrus. C. B. 
Collins. J. H. 
Cox. Mark T. 



Collison. Mayme 
Coke, Hugh M. 
Case, L. C. 
Cannon, Nora G. 
Couch, Leonard 
Case, Sherman 
Clark, Mae 
Craig, Austin 
Conklin, E. B. 
Can trail, Miles 
Crain, Anna D. 
Coleman, Rose B. 
Coleman, Laura B. 
Cap well, Julia 
Chase, William F. 
Cronkite, Grace 
Cheney, Zella R. 
Chamberlain, May 
Colby, Mellie 
Chase, Mrs. Ines 
Cooke, Grace 
Callison, Lena 
Conley. J. C. 
Oonlee, Olive, 
Combs, A. B. 
Cane, Frederick 
Davis, Hattie H. 
Day, Alida 
Dayton, Ida A. 
Doorien J. T. 
Darling, F. M. 
Davidson, Mary 
Davis, J. F. 
Dickenson, Helen W. 
Downing, Birdie E. 
Davis, TT T. 
Davis, J. A. 



Downing, Elizabeth E. 
Dealey, Mary E. 
Eddy, Phebe E. 
Elliott, Dora F. 
Edminstou, Isora 
Epple, Carrie L. 
Flinn, Maggie E. 
Foss, Mattie 
Fletcher, Els worth B. 
Flinn, Orpha 
Freeman, I. L. 
Freeland, E. A. 
Feuscher, J. 
Fleming, H. T. 
Forrest, Estella W. 
Frizzell, Edith 
Ford, J. R. 
Fortmiller, Anna 
Foster, Mrs. Beatrice G. 
Fitzgerald, C. B. 
Garner, Mary 
Ghorraley, F. M. 
Galloway, Elva 
(Jeer, Lester 
Goin. V. B. 
Gary, T. J. 
Gavin, John 
Garland, Mrs. A. J. 
Gaddis, L. Belle 
Gantenbeib, J. Edwin 
Grimes, W. J. 
Henley, Edna 
Hamlin, Mrs. H. P. 
Hamlin, Frank B. 
Hoyo, Mrs. L. D. 
Harwood, Lillian 
Hankins, Mollie 
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Hawks, R. O. 
Hall, Carrie 8. 
Harrington, Lulu 
Hodgkins, John S. 
Hanson. John H. 
Halstead, Mabel 
Hall, Joseph O. 
Howe, George L. 
Heckman, H. 
Heiney, Anna 
Helmar, Cassiu 
Hargreave. Richard 
Hastings, Josephine 
Harrin, C. J. 
Hughes. R S. 
Hart well, Louie 
Irwin, Mrs. George H. 
Jones, S. J. 
Jenkins, Edward 
Joseph, Eva V. 
Johnson, Etta 
Jackson, Mrs. Theresa 
Jones, Nellie 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jeffrey , Anna 
Kinnicutt, F. C. 
Kyser, Walter L. 
Kent, Anna 
Keadv, Venia 
Kelley, F. G. 
K raps', J. J. 
Kane, Mrs. Esther 
Leisman. H. 
Loder. W. F. 
Leach, Camilla 
Lilly, Jennie 
Lee, Herbert 
Lane, Charles E. 
Laws, Maggie M. 
Lamb80u, Mrs. Nellie H. 
Latouretie, Lyman E. 
Limbocker, Jennie 
Leatherman, C. B. 
Lynch, Dora B. 
Liggett, L. N. 
Lowrey. Anna V. 
Leonard, Maggie 
Launer, S. Edward 
Lauuer, Mollie B. 
Lock wood, Charles J. 
Long, Annie 
Lowe, A. U. 
Logan, J. C. 
Laramore, J. R. 
Lausden. Etta 
Martin, Jesse 
Mast, Sallie 
Murdock, Mrs. H. F. 
Marks, Bertha I. 
May. David F. 



Martin, Clara M. 
Matthews, Leonard R. 
Maun, Lulu J. 
Mellen, Allena 
Mauning. V. A. 
Mosher, E. H. 
Myers, F. A. 
Mvers, Mr*». F. A. 
Matthews, W. A. 
Montague, Jennie E. 
Macy, Ella 
Mills, Jesse W. 
Moore, James 
Moore, Mary B. 
McAdams, Nellie C. 
McCormick, Lena 
McBrown, Elmer 
McGhee, W. A. 
McKay, Mrs. Margaret 
McFadden, Jane R. 
McLean, Agues M. 
Nolin, John F. 
Newton, Miss Drana 
Norton, Mrs. E. J. 
Orth, Gertrude A. 
Patterson, J. T. 
Pickle, Adele J. 
Parker, A. W. 
Passamore, Mary 
Parrott, Lizzie 
Parrott, Abbie 
Peck, Mrs. Kezia B. 
Padden. Kate E. 
Pittinger. Mrs. Mary N. 
Ramsey. Linna 
Rhinehart, T. B. 
Redmond, Marguerite C. 
Reed, Lottie 
Robb, Mrs. J. M. C. 
Rockwell, Marie 
Reynolds, W. I. 
Roberts, Ida 
Race, Mrs. E. C. 
Rogers, Fred R. 
Ritner, Ethel 
Read, Annie 
Rosenberg, Mrs. Mamie 
Royal, Carrie L. 
Richards, Mrs. E. E. 
Rowen, Jennie E. 
Shearer, Josie 
Strange. Eula 
Stanley. J. H. 
Smick, Mrs. Helen G. 
Storis, Mrs. Emma 
Swink, R. W. 
Smith, Fred Ross 
Slater. Olive A. 
Sharpless, Delia P. 
Stewart, F. A. 



Snyder, Perry A. 
Saxton, Mrs. D. H. 
Stauf, Emma 
Stupp, Neal 
Strain, C. P. 
Starkweather, Ida 
Scott, Charles L. 
Sanders, A. M. 
Saltng, William L. 
Sauber, Lorinda M. 
Spores, Mrs. Emma D. 
Shearer, Josephine M. 
St. Helen, Mrs. O. V. 
Sherpard, Madora 
Sackett, Carrie L. 
Sutton, William M. 
Sherill, S. C. 
Strayer, F. J. 
Sedgewick. Ellen 
Shiveley, Kaihryn M. 
Swan, W. T. 
Smith, B. D. 
Sayer, May 
Smith, George W. 
Taylor, Julia M. 
Turney, Agusta 
Truelove, Z. T. 
Tyree, Hiram 
Tuggle, Sarah 
Vincent, F. R. 
Van Vleet, L. Mae 
Weiss, Uriah F. 
Wilson, Mrs. Hattie 
Williams, Margaret 
White, II. H. 
Welch, Laura H. 
Wood, Warren A. 
White, Lizzie R. 
Welch, Jessie M. 
Wells, Sadie 
Widmer, Joseph M. 
Woodward, Lucy L. 
Warren. EmmaC. 
Wilson, George C. 
West, Mary L. 
Winches, Arthur 
Williams, Mary L. 
Wise. Mrs. W. E. 
Wheeler, Jewell C. 
Wright, F. W. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary 
Winters, Cora A. 
Wood. W. W. 
Wight, Katie E. 
Wentworth, Eva 
Young, EllaM. 
Young, W. A. 
Young, Anna 
Young, Carol C. 



STATE CERTIFICATES. 



From March fifth, eighteen hundred and niuety-four, to July first, eighteen hundred and 

ninety-six. 



Abbott, Henriette E. 
Allphin, Mrs. A. J. 
Alembaugh, Rose 
Adamas, Archie R. 
Aldridge, D. W. 
Allen, Mrs A. L. 
Adams. Archy 
Ambler. F. L* 
Allen, Mrs. Ora 
Alexauder, Eunice 
Anderson, Jennie 
Allard, R. R. 



Alexander, J. D. 
Beals, Mrs. L. B. 
Bonser, Eva 
Boyer, Mrs. I. D. 
Blum, Mrs. Ettie 
Burke, Mary 
Barklow. J. H. 
Beard, Mrs. F. E. 
Bunch, E. C. 
Beelr, Cleopatra 
Bryan, Mrs. Minnie 
Beattv, J. W. 



Bover, 1. D. 
Bales, G. W. 
Buoy, Mary 
Barth, Bertha S. 
Barr, John M. 
Bear, W. H. 
Bailey, Mrs. Jincy 
Brum ley, Laura 
Beebe, Adelaide A. 
Baird, Agia 
Blacklaw, Anna 
Black, Lucy 
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Brown, Emma 
Bottler, Isabelle 
Buoy, Mrs. L. S.. 
Bassard, G. A. 
Brooks, L. H. 
Braden, Julia 
Bilyeu, James A. 
Bonser, Eva I. 
Brooks, \V. L. 
Bond, Eugene 
Butler, Cordelia 
Beach, Cora 
Bond, Harvey 
Bonner, J. Todd 
Brown, J. D. 
Bliss, Hattie 
Blakeley, Phinette 
Brewster, Luella 
Brown. Miss B. R. 
Bell, Mrs. J. L. 
Blougb, John 
Blundell. Maud A. 
Boyd. Placidia E. 
Bristow, \V. W. 
Balsiger, Fred 
Belknap, Anna J. 
Bayse, J. L. 
Brown, C. E. 
Blancbard, James F. 
Cleeton, T. J. 
Combs, A. B. 
Croucb, Edyth 
Coleman, Emma L. 
Cailison, Lena 
Chase, Will F. 
Chapin, Alice 
Cavana, Violet V. 
Cornelius, Lizzie 
Case, Melven C. 
Churchill, J. A. 
CoDeland, Herbert W. 
Cahalin, Kate 
Crain, Anna D. 
Couch, Mrs May 
Clark, Addie 
Capps, J. S. 
Cobbs, A. R. 
Calef, Martha 
Calder, Mrs. Laura 
Cronkite, Grace 
Cronkite, H. M. 
Cochran, Rachel P.. 
Cochran, J. H. 
Cooper, Mrs. S. L. 
Calavan, G. L. 
( urtis. Ed D. 
Connelley, O. B 
Caldwell, (Martha 
Conklin. T. W. 
Chandler, Kathrine A. 
Clarkson, Caroline F. 
Conlee, Addie 
("row, Charles E. 
Cochran. Adona 
Campbell. Ida J. 
Dealey, Mary F. 
Dickinson, Nellie A. 
Daly, John D. 
Dickinson, Helen 
Dawson, Mrs. G. E. 
Darnell, S. 8. 
Dillard, Horace A. 
Deskins, Emma 
Daggett. E. \V. 
Dyer, Nellie VV. 
De Vaney. S. A. 
Dunlap, Ella 
Durrette, C. \V. 
Dickinson. Dora 
Dodd. Emma 



Dickinson, Rose E. 
De Lash mutt, Inez 
Dollina, Mrs. Flora M. 
Day, France na B. 
Dunn, Susan 
Deach, Charles A. 
De Lap, C. R. 
Evans, Alice 
Epple, Carrie L. 
Everett, C. C. 
Everhart, Ida L. 
F.lrey, Charles 
Emmett, F K. 
Ewing, Frances 
Foster, Ruby 
Fysh, Richard 
Fowle. Carrie 
Fraser, Mrs. J. L. 
Foster, Mrs. Beatrice 
Freeman, James A. 
Freelaud, E. A. 
Flaugher, John M. 
Flaugher, Mrs. Belle 
Figg, Nellie 
Fitz water, Bessie M. 
Fletcher, J. T. 
Fox, Norma I. 
Gordon, A. B. 
Graham, Winnie 
Griffith, Rose D. 
Grousbeck, Mrs. M. L. C. 
Gordon, Hattie L. 
Graham. Mrs. Maude 
Gibbs.Mrs. Grace T. 
Grimes, W. J. 
Griffin, Lizzie L. 
George, Mrs. S. K. 
Gebhardt, Albert E. 
Gaddis, Mrs. L. Belle 
Griffiths, Madge E. 
Gregory, G. A. 
Gordon, vn . T. 
Gueriu. William S. 
Goodwin, M. Estella 
Geer, Minnie 
Guild, Nettie 
Goin, Mrs. Jane C. 
Gray, C. L. 
Howard, Delia B. 
Hayes, J. E. 
Hall, Charles E. 
Hutchinson, R. C. 
Heron, Mrs. A. Y. 
Holm, R. F. 
Harwood, G. L. 
Hargreaves, Richard 
Harwood, Lillian 
Hartwell, Lou 
Harris, Mrs.^Ella J. 
Hoffman, J. L. 
Hunt, Mrs. Arzala 
Hensel, Mrs. E. Belle 
H el mar, Carrie 
Hill, Mrs. Drake 
Harris, Mrs. Emma 
Haylock, John A. 
Hastings, Josie 
Hickinbothan, Miss A. J. 
Hathaway, Ed F. 
Harker, Mis*; Casey 
Hayes, Mrs. J. Q. 
Hen sell, Mrs. L. M. 
Henry, Emilie A. 
Hay ues. Celinda 
Hart, Winnie E. 
Herrin, W. C. 
Hogue. Mrs. Mavme B. 
Hill, Ella L. 
Hampton, Mary L. 
Huden, Mrs. Belle 



Hendrickenson, G. M. 
Hart, N. Adda 
Hill. Nelly M. 
Hall, Anna M. 
Hod son, C. A. 
Hendricks, G. O. 
Herbert, Lottie E. 
Haiuer, Mrs. Maggie 
Holston, Violet E. 
Howe, H. L. 
II in man, Ester 
Harker, Clara 
Haittinger, Theresa M. 
Haettinger, Clara A. 
Huff, G. R. 
llarer, Emma 
Hembree, Rose 
Harrison, May 
Harwood, Gertrude 
Hall, George A. 
Hawley, Mrs. W. R. 
Hinman, E. S. 
Hinkle, J. T. 
Hines, Bernam G. 
Howard, Lillian 
Harrington, Ruth 
Harrington, Lou 
Hotzell, Mrs. Lena 
Jonsey, Jane L. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jordan, George 
Johnson, F. M. 
Jones, Nellie M. 
James, Anna M. 
Jones, Ada M. 
Jeffrey, Anna 
Kelky, Mary A. 
Kelley, E. F. 
Karten, Mrs. M. E. 
Krager, Carrie 
Kelley, Phebe 
Keeney, Silas 
Kahler, Albion 
Kennedy, Emma 
Lyons, Lettie 
Lemley, Mrs. Vina 
Leonard. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Launer, S. Ed 
Long, Anna 
Lincoln, Belle 
Lansdon, Etta 
Lilley, George 
Lowrey, Mrs. AnnaV. 
Launer, Mollie D. 
Lewis, J. G. 
Ladd, Alfred 
Lang, Mrs. W. W. 
Lee, Mattie 
Larsen, Jennie M. 
Lee, Joseph T. 
Listou, E. H. 
Lewis. Charles 
Lees, W. E. 
Leach, A. D. 
Light, Cora E. 
Love, J. E. 
Leonard, Maggie E. 
Lashier, F. A. 
Larimer, Mae 
Lammers, Esmeralda K. 
Mullen, Clement W. 
Morgan, Mrs. Lucinda 
Montague, Miss J. E. 
May, Mrs. Carrie 
Miller, 1). A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. W. II. 
Millieau, Agnes 
Milligan, B. L. 
Martin, Mrs. Amy T. 
Manners, Fanny (i. 
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Morey, Clara G. 
Mendeuhall. F. E. 
Myers, Anna A. 
Maxwell. O. C. 
Moses, Winnie 
Mul key, Alice 
Miller, Lizzie M. 
Mage r s, C. E. 
Mansfield, Mrs. Clara 
Merrill, Maggie 
Mess. P. W. 
Moore, Miss M. B. 
Miller, Binger II. 
Morrison, Mrs. L. C. 
Matlock. Agnes 
Margason, E. G. 
Miller, Mrs. Lillie 
Munsey, E. E. 
McKinney, Miss S. H. 
McDowell, Alpha 
MacFadden, Jane R. 
McNary, Mattie 
Mcintosh, Addie 
McQueen, William 
McMahon, M. II. 
McCann, Margaret 
McArthur, Foster J. 
Mcvtoy, Sarah 
McKinley, Mary M. 
McFadden, A. L. 
McDonald, Jean 
McDevitt, Ruth 
McAuley, George F. 
McBrown, W. W. 
McClure, Mrs. Martha R. 
McQuinn, Carrie C. 
McCormick, Bertha 
Neeley, Mrs. M. G. 
Norris, Lillie M. 
Neeley, Mrs. M. M. 
Norville, J. R. 
Nauman, George P. 
Nickerson, Helen 
Nickerson, Nora 
Neil, Mrs. Nellie G. 
Nagle, F. M. 
Ortschold, Mrs. Viola 
Orth, Gertrude A. 
Parrott, Abbie 
Parrott, Lizzie 
Pillette, Antoinette 
Phirman, Salina 
Porter, Lucy C. 
Patterson, W. J. 
Porter, A. M. 
Pitman, Emma 
Pedicord. W. J. 
Parker, E. R. 
Peterson, G. W. 
Porter, Alice D. 
Powers, James \V. 
Packer, Mrs. B. M. 
Pintler, Wilbur N. 
Porter, Mrs. R. E. 
Prentiss, G. A. 
Peed, William W. 
Procter, Mrs. D. II. 



Pittlnger, Mary M. 
Powers, W. R. 
Reece, Miles 
Rowen. Jennie 
Rosman, R. A. 
RichanlM>n,Mrs. Luciuda 
Race, Mrs. E. C. 
Richardson, Mrs. J. G. 
Robertson, Mrs. Estelle 
Robinson. M. Alice 
Head, Annie 
Roup, \V. H. 
Rich, Inez A. 
Royce. Charles 
Ross, Anna S. 
Roberts, Charlotte F. 
Ross, Isabel 
Root, I. L. 

Rosen burg, Mrs Mamie 
Rodschow, Julia 
Rhodes, Edwin 
Snell, C. P. 
Spores, Rena E. 
Stray er, J. F. 
Spoon, William E. 
Sedgewick, Ellen 
Strain, C. P. 
Savage, B. F. 
Sifers, E. L. 
Strahan, Emily 
Shiveley, Katherine 
Sayer, May 
Stratton, Marion N. 
Spores, Mrs. Emma D. 
Spencer, H. M. 
Stanton, D. E. 
Shiveley, Kathleen 
Shepard, Mrs. Maoora R. 
Spencer, Julia E. 
Stanley, Mrs. Belle C. 
Scherrill, S. C. 
Starkweather, Ida 
Sutton, William 
Slayback, Ella 
Shomaker, I. B. 
8kinner, A. W. 
Stewart, John D. 
Scott, Mrs. Mollie B. 
Stanton, Mary L. 
Sanford, W. S. 
Stewart, Matthew 
Sackett, Carrie 
Stalker, Lucile 
Scott, Emma 
Springer, James 
Sutton, Mrs. W. M. 
Smith, J. T. 
Scheek, Mrs. Ella 
Smith, Charles E, 
Sackett, Mrs. E. M. 
Shipley, A. J. 
Shirley, Mrs. Lillian 
Sherman, M. O. Ella 
Seigmund, A. R. 
Swann, Velna 
Spauldin?, Mrs. Alice M. 
Strang, D. P. 



Sullivan, S. W. 
Tuggle, Sallie 
Thorpe, Thomas J. 
Tillitson, Mrs. Hatlie 
Taylor, Jennie 
Taylor, Frank C. 
Tryer, L. E. 
Tuck, Mrs. F. L. 
Thomas. Robert H. 
Taylor, Helen M. 
Templcton, Iva 
Tift'auy, Mrs. E. M. 
Toombs, L. J. 
Tavlor, John S. 
Tibbetts, J. E. 
Taylor, Clyde H. 
Thurston, E. C. 
Tittle, Mrs. L. M. 
Thomas, Etta O. 
Van Vleet, T. S. 
Vincent, F. D. 
Van Wagner, Mary 
Vaugn, Blanche 
Vernon, T. B. 
Vaughn, Gertrude 
Vincent, S. R. 
Vonder, Gren Florcrce 
Vaughn, Cora M. 
Wilson, George 
White, Mrs. Orie H. 
Wells, Mrs. Anna H. 
Wood, N. C 
Weed, Flora E. 
Wight, Katie E. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary E. 
Wheeler, Ella 
Welch, Noah 
Williams, P. A. 
Waite, Douglas 
Woodrum, Carrie D. 
Wasson, C. W. 
Watson, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Wren, Etta 
Williams, Anna 
Warner, Celia C. 
Wise, Laura 
Walker, Jesse G. 
Wirt, J. B. 
Weddell, P. M. 
Warner, E. F. 
Warbinton, Mrs. Sadie 
Watson, Etta 
West, George H. 
Wadsworth, W. W. 
Wells, Bess M. 
Wentworth.lEva 
Woodbury, Mrs. Ulyssa. 
Wilkerson, R. A. 
Wood, Lydia 
Wright, Emma 
Walker, Mrs. C. E. 
Willing, Grace 
Watson, Mrs. J. E. 
Worstell, D. P. 
Wood, Mrs. Flora A. 
Wintermantle, Hettie- 
York, Ida 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 



County and state examinations have been held quarterly, and lists of 
questions have been prepared by members of the state board of examiners, 
forwarded to the department of public instruction, when they were re- 
viewed, printed, and supplies of the same were regularly sent out to the 
several examiners under seal. A list of each grade of questions is given 
below to indicate the standard required of persons desiring to enter the 
public-school service as a teacher. 



QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 7 COUNTY EXAMINATION. 



PREPARED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EXAMINATION, AND CONDUCTED 

BY THE COUNTY BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

February twelfth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

1. The county board of examiners shall be composed of the county superintendent and 
two competent persons appointed by the county superintendent. 

2. Two members of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

3. The county board of examiners shall hold regular public quarterly examinations of 
applicants for teachers' cettificaies on the second Wednesday of February, May, August, and 
November, beginning at one o'clock p. m. 

4. The county superintendent shall give at least ten days' notice of all meetings for 
examination. 

5. All questions for the quarterly public examinations will be forwarded in due time to 
each county superintendent, who shall have exclusive charge of said questions until the 
examination is commenced ; and the questions shall not be opened except in the presence of 
the board of examiners, and before the whole class of applicants. 

6. All applicants must be present at the opening of the examination, and no applicant 
shall be admitted after the opening. 

7. An applicant who is a stranger to the county superintendent must furnish satisfactory 
written testimony of good moral character from two or more persons. 

8. No textbook, reference-book, nor memorandum shall be allowed, and there shall be no 
communication between applicants during examination. 

9. All applicants shall begin a given subject at the same time, and no recess shall be 
taken until the subject is completed. 

10. No applicant shall leave the room during the examination, except by permission of the 
chairman. 

11. Applicants shall write auswers to correspond with questions, giving due attention to 
capitals and punctuation. Only the answers to questions shall be written. 

12. All applicants must indorse their papers with their number and the name of the sub- 
ject and the date of examination; and all entries on the record-book kept by the county 
superintendent for this purpose shall be made on these numbers only. The names of the ap- 
plicants shall not be entered upon the register until the close of the examination, but shall, 
with the number and the name, be entered at the beginning of the examination on the blank 
cards, which shall be kept in a sealed euvelope until the close of the examination. 

13. No member of the board shall communicate to any one the standing of any applicant 
on any study during the examination. 

14. Thrte grades of certificate may be issued by county boards of examiners. To obtain 
certificates of the first grade, the applicant must answer at least ninety per cent, of all the 
questions asked, and shall not fall below seventy per cent, in any branch. For second grade 
certificates, the applicant must answer eighty per cent, of all the questions asked, and shall 
not fall below sixty per cent, in any one branch. For third grade certificates, the applicant 
must answer seventy per cent, of all the questions asked, and shall not fall below forty per 
cent, in any one branch. A fee of one dollar is charged for all certificates received at public 
examinations, which is paid to the county school superintendent, and must be credited to the 
county institute fund. 

15. If, in any case, the county superintendent has not been supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of lists of quarterly examination questions, he may write the questions upon the black- 
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board or give them orally to the class. The several toplcfi may he taken up in such order as 
may be determined by the board of examiners. Orthography is generally the first subject 
given. 

16. In spelling, recognize both Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries as authorities; and 
when there are two ways of spelling a word, accept either. 

17. If an oral examination be given in reading, English grammar, or theory and practice 
of teaching, make duo allowance for differences of opinion. The oral examination in gram- 
mar should be principally devoted to methods of teaching language lessons in primary and 
mixed schools. The oral examination in reading should be exclusively on those methods of 
teaching the art of reading best adapted to the grades in which the applicant intends to teach. 
The oral examination in theory and practice of teaching should be wholly confined to methods 
of teaching. All oral examinations on the above branches must be supplementary to the 
printed list of questions herewith submitted. It is expected that applicants will furnish 
written answers to the printed Questions given on said topics. If the members of the board 
of examiners be greatly pressed for time, and deem the same necessary, they may give an 
oral examination in mental arithmetic, using the printed questions given in the current list. 

18. If but five printed questions be given in any one branch, fifty per cent, of the credits 
may be determined from the composition and general execution of the papers. 

DIRECTIONS AND QUESTIONS FOR APPLICANTS. 

1. Write your full name, age, postofhee address, and the date. 

2. How many months have you taught? 

3. Did you attend the last teachers' couuty institute held in the county in which you re- 
side? If not, why not? 

4. What books have you read on the subject of teaching? 

5. Do you take a school journal? 

f>. Number your answers to correspond with the questions, and give due attention to cap- 
itals and punctuation. 

7. Will you obey the requirements of the law set forth in section 20 of the Oregon school 
laws 

b. No communication nor reference to books or memoranda permitted during the exami- 
nation. Write carefully, spell correctly, and write a full analysis of all examples iu algebra. 

0. Every applicant examined must subscribe to the following: I do hereby certify that 
prior to the examination 1 had no knowledge of the questions proposed, and "have neither 
given nor received any aid during the progress of the same. , [Name of appli- 
cant.] 

PENMANSHIP 

1 What are the principal subjects to which attention should be given in teaching the art 
of writing? 

2. How many kinds of movements are generally employed in writing, and what are they? 

3. (a) What is meant by a slant of 50 degrees? (6) What letters are about one space in 
height? 

4. What is the unit for measuring the height of letters? The width? 
■\ What is meant by the analysis of letters? Analyze m, t, M. 

»>-i0. As a specimen of your penmanship, write a letter — not less than fifty words — to a 
friend. 

READING. 

1. Make a list of the diacritical marks most in u c e, as follows: Vowels, eight: consonants, 
six: and illustrate the use of each by appropriate words. 

2. Give a method for improving a faulty articulation. 

3. What is transition.' Emphasis? Modulation? 

4. Mark the inflection in the following selection: " Do you hear it rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, 
do you hear it rain? Nonsense! You don't impose on me: you can't be asleep." 

*"». What is an elocutionary climax'' Rhetorical pause? 

n. Give two reasons for teaching reading in elementary schools. 

7. What mental analysis on the part of the pupil is necessary before he can understand a 
paragrapii? 

8 of what use is proper supplementary readiug matter? 

\K What is the educational value of pictures in textbooks on reading? 
10. What proportions of time should be spent on matter and manner, respectively, in 
teaching reading in the fourth reader? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is teaching" lu what does it consist? 

2. Distinguish between a "method" and a "device." 

>•'>. Illustrate how, in teaching to read, you " proceed from the known to the unknown." 
4. Name five things which should be considered in assigning a lesson. 

6. Name three requisites of a good programme of school exercises 

6. For what causes may a teacher suspeud a pupil, under the state rules and regulations, 
and for how long? 

7. Explain the "socratic" method. The "topic and answer" method. The "conversa- 
tion" method. 

*<. Name suitable punishments for the following: (a) Profanity on the playgrounds; 
{b) truancy; (c) idleness; (</) insubordination. Show why the punishments are suitable. 

9. Give five objects to be attained in class questioning. 

:o. What attention should be given to the plays of children.' What is the educational 
value of proper plays? 
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(GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Explain the terms: (a) Poles of the earth; (6) latitude of a place; (c) earth's orbit; 
( d) basin of a river: (e) a plateau. 

2. Name the state in our Union in which rice is most abundantly produced? Cotton? Salt? 
Sugar? Cotton? 

3. What and where is each of the following: (a) Sable; (ft) Vancouver; (c) Lima; (d) Yu- 
kon; (e) Katahdin? 

4. Name the mountain systems of the western continent, and give the names of all the 
countries of North America. 

5. Locate five bays and three gulfs of North America. 

6. Locate two principal cities of each of the following states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Tennessee, California. 

7. Name the principal productions of Spain, Ohio, France, and Japan. 

8. What commercial advantages has New York City? Chicago? Baltimore? New Orleans? 
San Francisco? Portland, Oregon? Portland, Maine? 

9. Explain the difference between a state and territory. 

10. Name six of the highest mountain peaks in the United States and give their height. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Illustrate in appropriate sentences the possessive, singular and plural, of Charles, 
poetess, ox, sheep, thief, mercy. 

2. Correct the following: I expect be has tried to injure me. Seven men got killed by a 
falling rock. I have got no paper for my exercises. He learns his pupils to paint. 

3. Give all the principal parts of the verbs of which the following are parts: Was, gone, 
fought, decide, talked. 

4. Explain the following terms as used in grammar, illustrating each by an example: 
Voice, tense, person, case, predicate. 

5. Of what does syntax treat? What do you mean by an idiom? 

6. Give three rules for use of capitals. Define orthography, etymology, and prosody. 

7. Give some nouns having no singular form. State the different ways of forming the 
plural of nouns, and give examples. 

8. Give an example of a simple sentence. An example of a compound sentence. 

9. Parse the words in italic in the following sentences: (a) Did you tell me to go? (ft) IaI 
otfters praise thee. 

10. Analyze the following sentence: 

He who from zone to /one 

Guides through the boundless sky the certain flight 

In the long way that 1 must tread alone, 

Will guide my steps aright. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name at least four involuntary muscles. In what does their structure differ from that 
of voluntary muscles? 

2. Name and give the effects of at least three narcotics upon the human system. 

4. Define arteries, veins, ventricles. How may severe bleeding be stopped? 

5. Explain the use of the lungs. 

6. What constitutes the nervous system? What is the cause of pain? 

7. Tell what you can about carbonic acid gas and its poisonous effects. What is meant by 
oxygen and nitrogen? 

8. Give experiments to show the composition of the bone. Describe the process of repair- 
ing a broken bone. 

9. Value of the cuticle? Preservation of the teeth? When to bathe? 

10. Effects of breathing expired air.' How to ventilate schoolrooms? Bedrooms? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. State briefly such methods of teaching this subject as you have found of practical 
value. 

2. If $ of an apple cost 1£ cents, what will {',., of an apple cost? 



3. 7A is 2* times « of how many times l.V.' 

4. What 



'hat is the time of dav, provided s of the time past noon equals ;-; of the time to mid- 
night? 

5. A earned i as much as B. and B earned ,' as much as C, and they together earned $108; 
required the amount earned by each. 

6. A can dig a ditch in 12 days, and A aud H can dig it in 8 days; in what time can B dig 
it alone. 

7. A hogshead of molasses was bought for * 20; lo;; of it leaked out; how must the re- 
mainder be sold per gallon to gain 40^ on the cost? 

8. A's fortune added to '3 of B's, which is to A's as 2 is to 3, being put on interest for 6 
years, at 4#, amounts to $124; what is the fortune of each? 

9. § of A's money is $2 more than 5 of B's, and they both have $72; how much has B? 

10. If 3 horses in { of a month eat ; ,» of a ton of hay, how long will £ of a ton last 5 horses? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define notation, prime factor, quantity, unit of measure, trade discount, specific duty, 
usury. 

2. What must be the width of a board 16 feet long, to contain 14jj feet? 
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8. How deep must a box be to contain 6 gallons, if it is 17 inches long and 12 inches wide? 

4. Find the diameter of a circular island contains? 5 square miles. 

5. A certain room is 2t> feet long, and 20 feet wide. How many feet is it from one of the 
lower corners to an opposite upper corner* 

6. What is the face of a G0-day draft, at K discount, that can be bought for $750, money 
being worth 74? 

7. How much must I invest in United States 4fi bonds at 110, to give me $500 yearly Income? 

8. What is the edge of a cube whose entire surface is 5,400 square inches? 

9. If 1,480 pounds of old rope cost J»23.12i. how much is that per ton? 

10. If I buy a certain mining stock at 52". below par, and sell it at Ho' below par, what per 
cent, shall I gain? 

UNITED STATER HISTORY. 

1. What parts of America were first settled by Europeans, and in what year? 

2. Name the rebellions that occurred in the early history of the colonies, and give the 
cause of each. 

3. What states seceded from the union, and in what years? 

4. For what purposes was the constitution of these United States ordained and established? 

5. Give a brief account of the founding of Oregon, and the year of its admission as a state. 

6. What was the Missouri Compromise Bill, and by whom was it prepared? What was the 
AVilmot Proviso? 

7. Where was the first battle of the Civil war fought, and with what result? 

8. Who were the Pilgrims? What was their object? What did they do? 

9. When was Vera Cruz captured? When was New Orleans captured? When and to whom 
did Lee's army surrender? 

10. What is the chief value of a knowledge of history? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. How many elementary sounds in the English language? Classify them and give the 
number in each class. 

2. (Jive three rules of spelling, and an example of each? 

3. Give the meaning of the following prefixes: Ad, con, in, per, pro, re, un. 

4. How can good pronunciation, syllabication, and accent best be acquired? 

5. Define a vowel. Name all the vowels. Define a consonant. Spell — 



Narragansett 

bayou 

manzanita 

Tennessee 

counselors 

affusion 

agricultural 

bigamist 

blasphemous 

cactus 

carnival 

circumscribe 

whimsical 



witticism 

vituperate 

tractable 

studiously 

rightfully 

respectively 

philanthropist 

matriculate 

magnetic 

literate 

intrusion 

habitation 

Connecticut 



pedestal 

chaparral 

Isaac 

bronchitis 

alchemist 

aluminous 

biblical 

calculator 

catalogue 

challenge 

cleanliness 

wonderfully 



voracity 

unwarrantable 

transatlantic 

substitute 

revolution 

protentious 

phonetic 

mazy 

lithograph 

January 

improvable 

guidance 



QUESIONS FOR TEACHERS' EXAMINATION. 



For state diplomas and state life, diplomas, in compliance with the Oregon school laws; prepared by 
state board of examination, and conducted by county superintendents and state examiners. 

February twelfth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 

These examinations are to be held at the same time as the regular quar- 
terly examinations; provided, the questions for the same are furnished by 
the state board of examiners. 

RHETORIC. 

1. Define rhetoric. Name and define its two principal divisions. 

2. Give, with proper pronunciation, a sentence containing a restrictive adjective clause, 
and one containing an unrestrictive adjective clause. 

3. Give three rules of the use of the comma, with sentence illustrating each: also, two 
rules for the use of the semicolon, with sentence illustrating each. 

4. Give the steps in a good method of preparing a theme. Briefly outline a theme on 
"Oregon." 
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5. Name three essential elements of a good style, and define each. 

6. What constitutes good usage? Give three violations of good usage, naming each. 

7. Name and define five figures of speech, giving an example of each. 

8. What is a parody? A pun? An epigram? An epic poem? An elegy? 

9. By what means may good style be cultivated? 

10. Write an essay of not less than one hundred words, giving especial attention to punc- 
tuation. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is education? Give its principal divisions. 

2. Define induction, deduction, analysis, and synthesis. 

3. What is the relationship between psychology and teaching? Upon what is all good 
method founded? 

4. Briefly state the advantage and disadvantage of written examinations as tests for pro- 
motions. 

5. Outline the steps in teaching primary reading by the word method. 

6. In what year should a textbook in language be put in the hands of the pupil? What 
preparation should precede the use of the text? 

7. How would you begin the study of geography? What aids would you use? 

8. In the study of history, what advantages are found in the use of the topic method in 
recitation? Whatdisadvantages? 

9. Explain how the study of history may be made of value in the development of char- 
acter. 

10. What do you understand by " the spirit of the teacher?" 

OREGON SCHOOL LAW. 

1. State the law controlling the county superintendent in the formation of a new district. 

2. Give the duties of the county superintendent in holding the quarterly examinations for 
county certificates. 

3. At what time and for what purpose is the annual school meeting held in each district".' 

4. In what two ways may a school district raise money with which to build a schoolhouse? 

5. How often shall a school clerk make a report to the county superintendent, and what 
effect does his failure to do so have upon the school funds designed for his district? 

6. Who employs the teacher, and what is necessary to make said contract legal and binding? 

7. State two reasons, for either of which, a school board might dismiss a teacher. 

8. State the duties of the teacher as laid down in the law (a) in regard to administration? 
(b) General work of the school. 

9. What is the law regarding report to be made by the teacher: (a) To whom? (b) How 
often? (c) What are the legal consequences of a failure to make said report? 

10. State (a) how many county certificates and how many state papers may be issued? 
(b) What is the standing necessary for the several county certificates? (cj What is the stand- 
ing necessary for state diplomas? (d) Who issues each class? (e) In what territory is each 
class valid? 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Explain the relation of longitude to time. Give the causes for the change of seasons. 

2. What is climate? Give five causes affecting climates. 

3. Locate three rainless regions of the world. Why rainless? 

4. Locate five inland lakes or seas without an outlet, and state whether the waters are 
fresh or salt, and why? 

5. Explain the origin of winds and of tides. 

6. What are isothermal lines? What are isobars? 

7. Give some of the principal cau-es for constant oceanic currents? Why do the Gulf 
Stream and the Japan Current flow to the northeast? Why do the north polar currents flow to 
the southwest. 

8. Compare the climate of Oregon with that of the Atlantic states in the same latitude. 
Account for the difference. 

9. What are glaciers? How are they formed? What are geysers? Give the theory of geyser 
eruptions. 

10. What are volcanoes? What ara earthquakes? How do you account for earthquakes? 
Where are volcanoes most numerous? Why? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Give a sketch of the plot in one of Shakespeare's dramas. 

2. Name three writers who lived at about the time of Goldsmith. 

3. Mention three famous works of the period in which Goldsmith lived. 

4. Give three reasons why Coleridge is famous. 

5. Give a brief account of the nature of the writings of Charles Lamb. Name one of his 
essays. 

6. For what is Wadnworth distinguished among poets? 

7. Did Thomas DeQuincy write prose or poetry? 

8. Briefly sketch the plot of some English or American novel. 

9. Quote a stanza from each of two American poets. 
10. Quote two lines from either Pope or Milton. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1. Name and define the different systems of bookkeeping. Into what two classes are 
accounts divided? Define each. 
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2. Name books used iu single entry. In double entry. 

:5. Give rules for debiting and crediting each of the following: merchandise, interest, 
t.xpense, commission. 

4. What is a trial balance ? What is an inventory? 
"\ Write, a negotiable note. What are bills receivable? 
»>. Memoranda — 

August 1, 1895, sold John Smith, on account. 2 bags Mocha coffee, 1M0 pounds,, at 24 
cents: 40 gallons of molasses at .~>o cents per gallon : oO pounds of rice at 5£ cents per 
pound. 
Bought of James Brown, for cash. :UK) pounds of cheese at 20 cents per pound; 250 

pounds of butter at 1"> cents per pound. 
Sold Thomas Jonts, ou his note, M days, ;"» boxes of soap, H'Ai pounds, at 5 cents : 2 bags 

of coffee, 180 pounds, at 25 cents per'pound. 
Make proper entries of the foregoing in daybook, cash book, journal, and ledger. 
7. Into what does loss and gain account close? When and how. 
*>. What is meant by closing an account? 

y. Which is the most satisfactory method of keeping books, bv single or double entry, and 
M-!;y? 

10. When money is received for interest, what is made debtor and what creditor? 

ALGEBRA. 

\ a ■+- .<• 

1. Rationalize . to the denomination of T. 

V a — x 

2. Reduce to its lowest terms x ~ 7" llr + : 8 . 

.*■- -f j* — (> 

3. Find the sum of , ] .„ , * ,, , l . 

1 — x- 1 — .r 1 1 — x 

4. Add together \ y* and j 27. 

5. Find the value of tt " t ' when a equals :■> ; b equals 4. 

ab ~ u 

• ). Solve the equations x + y ■*- z a 

x -f y — z a — 'l 

x — y -r z - a — 4. 

7. What is the root of an equation ? 

*\ Prove the binomial theorem. Do not go into details, but tell how it is done. 
l .K Write down the eighth term of 1 1 + ;)»-'. 

10. Three numbers are in geometrical progression. The sum of the first and third is 61. If 
i ne last be increased by 1 the sum is equal to the square of a number greater than the first by 
•i. Find the number. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Name six monarchies previous to the Persian empire. 

2. Give a brief account ot the founding and history of Carthage. 

3. Give a brief account of the battle of Thermopylae. 

4. Name the greatest Macedonian general, and his father. 

•i. Name the three successive forms of government in Rome. 

0. What periods are generally called the Dark and Middle Ages? Give an account of the 
:'~-.idal system in Europe, its origin growth, and influence upon the nations. 

7. (live a brief account of the Crusades. 

8. Name some of the important events in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

0. What prominent events iu English history influenced the literature? 

10. When was the edict of Nantes issued, by whom, and what did it secure? What is 
Known ns the Monroe Doctrine ? What has recently brought this doctrine before the American 
j>eople? 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. ( it) Define physical geography. (6 j How does phvsical geography differ from geology? 

2. (a ) Define longitude. ( b ) Name and locate the small circles on the earth. 

I. (a) Describe the general distribution of volcanoes, (b) Give causes of volcanoes. 

4. ( a ) What is a plateau ? (6 ) Locate the great plateaus of the world. 

5. ( a) Describe volcanic, continental, and coral islands. (b> What is a reef? 

»». ( a ) What is meant by relief of a continent ? ( b ) How is climate affected by the relief? 

7. ( a) Describe the drainage systems of North America. ( 6 ) Discuss the continental struct- 
ure of Europe. 

\ Give origin of Japan Current, and Gulf Stream and trace them throughout their courses. 

y. What causes a sea breeze? (b) Locate and give direction of trade, antitrade, and polar 
»■ inds. 

10. How are clouds formed V (l>) Why are there no cyclones in western Oregon ? 

BOOKKEEPING 

1. What is bookkeeping? 

2. Explain the difference between double entry and single entry bookkeeping. 

o. What principal books are generally used in single entry? What is the use of each of 

-.:.vra? 
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4. Give rules for journalizing personal accounts. 

5. What is meant by expense ? Bills payable ? Interest ? Discount ? 

6. In double entry what accounts in the ledger close with a loss or gain ? 

7. Explain shipments and give rule for journalizing the same. 

8. What is a draft ? The object of it ? Name the parties to a draft. 

9. Charles Brown of Boston. Massacbusets. owes Robert Bruce of San Francisco, California. 
$1,000, and James Hamilton of San Francisco, California, owes Charles Brown a like amount. 
The indebtedness of the two parlies is settled by a draft. Write the draft. 

10. Write the journal entries of the drawer, drawee, payee, in the draft just written. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Define English composition. 

2. Give four rules for the use of the comma. 

3. Give two rules for the use of the semicolon. 

4. Write a formal invitation and acceptance. 

5. What is meant by Purity? Precision? Propriety? Perspicuity? 

6. When should the following words begin with capitals: father north ? river? he? 

7. State, briefly, the requisites of a good style. 

8. Write an outline of some theme that you may select. 

9. Define synecdoche and personification. Give examples of each. 

10. What is your method of teaching composition? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Define English literature. 

2. With what date and event does English literature begin? 

3. Which is the older, English prose or English poetry ? 

4. Tell what you can about Edmund Spenser's writings. 
f>. What is the influence of the better class of fiction? 

6. (a) What are some of the best things written by Bacon? (6) By Scott ? 

7. What are the peculiarities of Macauley's style? 

8. Who do you consider were the seven greatest American authors ? 

9. (a) Give five quotations from Shakespeare ; (6) give three quotations from Benjamin 
Franklin, 

10. Repeat the last sentence in the Thanatopsis. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Which nations of antiquity, outside of Greece and Rome, contributed most toward 
spreading and advancing civilization ? 

2. Name some of the principal dynasties and monarchs of the nations whose achievements 
entitle them to a place in history. 

3. State the causes and results of the Greeco-Persian war. 

4. Give a short account of the principal crusades. 

5. What were the causes of the great reformation ? 

6. Who were the members of the House of Tudors? Which of them probably occupied the 
most important position ? 

7. State causes, principal events, and results of the French revolution. 

8. Which two sovereigns of Russia stand preeminent among the crowned heads of that 
country during the seventeenth and eighteenth conturies? State your reasons for such classi- 
fication ? 

9. Who was Count Cavour? Disraeli? Daniel O'Connell? Rousseau? 

10. What can you say of the expansion of the principle of religious equality in England 
during the present century ? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. What is your method of teaching orthography? 

2. What is the influence of long recesses upon the morals of pupils? 

3. How would you proceed to correct truancy? 

4. About how many pupils in an ungraded school can a teacher properly manage ? In a 
graded school? 

5. Do you favor reading the bible in public schools? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Who are, in your opinion, three of the ablest writers on Pedagogy? 

7. What is an instructor? an educator? a teacher? 

8. State three laws of memory that the teacher needs to regard. 

9. Why will a child comprehend much better what is told to him, or read to him, thau 
what be reads? 

10. What is meant by the organization of a school ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Define algebra; (6) quantity; (c) number; (d) algebraic expression. 

2. Define equation ; (6) root of quantity ; (r ) involution ; (d) polynomial. 

3. Define exponent ; (b) logarithm ; (c) ratio; (d) arithmetical progression ; (e) write and 
name all the signs of aggregation. 

4. Simplify (a + 6) 2 - (a — b)* + |(3a — lab) + b (a - b)\ - (2a + b). 

5. Factor x* - 144 ; 4 a* — 20 ab + 25 IP \ a? + b\ 
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ti. Solve 2 - 7 '- 1 3*- 19 V 8 . 

7. When, between 4 and 5 o'clock, will the hands of a clock make a straight line ? 
K Multiply cf - 2c J by c\ — 1. 

'.). A farmer sold a horse for $138 and gained on the horse the cost of as many per cent, as 
the horse cost dollars. Find the cost of the horse. 

10. Kxpand by the binomial theorem to five terms (a + b) N ; also write the last term. 

OREGON SCHOOL LAW. 

1. From what source does the public school fund come ? 

2. (a) Between what ages are children entitled to draw public money? (b) Between what 
a^es are children entitled to attend public school? 

•">. What is the substance of the school law as regards the observance of Arbor Day ? 

4. By what process of law may the boundary line between two school districts be changed? 

.">. What are four duties of the public school teacher? 



• ■••■••• 



STATE SCHOOL WORK. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT INSTITUTES, COUNTY INSTI- 
TUTES, STATE INSTITUTES, ETC. 



STATE SCHOOL WORK. 



STATE UNIVERSITY- 

The state institutions of a higher grade are worthy of the careful thought 
of th" people. The St Hi'' University ai ftugene has made unusual progress 
iu the last, two years. The course of study has heen made stronger. Other 
departments have been added, arid the faculty greatly increased. Its ad- 
vantages have beta so placed l«fnre the public as to greatly increase the 
attendance. Boarding facilities have been provided, and now there is a 
demand for enlarged buildings. The literary advantmres of this institution 

stand ready to meet all the den) Is f"i' a iiigher education. It should be 

more generally patronized than it is. It should lc ve all needed care of the 
state, and while nothing shoulld be done in any way to hinder, it should 
have all the necessary help to make it Brat-class in every particular. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Agricultural College at Coivallis is I he outgrowth of both state and 
national legislation. It is in name an industrial school, and to this end it 
is directing its energies. There are four departments of educational work. 
Two of t ln-in — the agricultural and horticultural— are the provisions of the 
general government, while the mechanical and literary departments are fit 
companions of said work, t 'ongross bad provided well lor its maintenance, 
and the state is expected to provide the necessary buildings. It is the de- 
sign of the board of reiietits that the interests su carefully considered by 
the general government shall be brought to the highest slate of activity 
possible. Its literary features are ample to meet all the demands. While 
it does not propose to be an institution uf classical grade, while its support 
comes from the general government, the stale must provide ample build- 
ings and grounds to meet all demands. The growth in the last two years 
has been such as to crowd the capacity of its building", ami it seems imper- 
ative that the state shall in the near future provide additional buildings. 
Without them the institution must of necessity be greatly hampered, and 
the full use of national support cannot W realized. Special ellhrts are being 
made to advance the agricultural department. Experiments are being 
made iu all phases of farming, and the student intending to learn the 
science of successful farming will feel that it is a noble phase of education. 
Much thought. is given to horticulture, and a close observance and inquiry 
are being made in regard to [he varied pi sts that are beginning to interfere 
with the growing fruit industry of the slate. With such ability I bat. Oregon 
has to raise the" finest fruit, it is highly expedi< nt ibat every fruitraiser 
should learn of the cha cter of all of his enemies, and know how to over- 
come them. This institution is not a burden on the state, but Is a marked 
blessing, and should receive the greatest, encouragement. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

All must admit the need for the best teachers to carry on our public 
schools. Teachers cannot meet the pressing demand without a reasonable 
■-■nount of preparation to begin work. The mere knowledge of textbooks is 
notenough; [.nescience of teaching is also necessary. There are being or- 
ganized everywhere, and in every state, normal schools. The schools are 
12 
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being established and equipped for this purpose. The state passed a law 
that the schools existing at Monmouth, Drain, Ashland, Weston, and The 
Dalles, should be considered normal schools, with permission to carry a 
normal course and grant diplomas to such as completed that course. No 
support from the state was given them, nor did the state have any control 
further than it should designate the examination upon which diplomas 
were granted. It must of necessity be that these institutions would not 
have ample means with which to carry on and do the work in a manner 
best designed to meet this demand for trained teachers. The course of 
study was limited, the number of teachers were inadequate, and the special 
means for professional training were mostly wanting. While these schools 
did the best they could under the circumstances, they did not meet the re- 
quirement. 

The Dalles Normal School ceased to exist. The Ashland Normal School 
ceased to be active for a term of years, but a year ago was revised, and with 
new buildings and renewed energy began again the work of a normal 
school. During the year it has been quite active, with a respectable num- 
ber of students; a faculty earnest, as far as it could be, but crippled because 
it was not sufficiently large to do efficiently thfe work, and embarrassed for 
the want of financial support, yet it has made a respectable showing. This 
institution is located in a very magnificent part of the state, a beautiful and 
productive county, and in the midst of a highly appreciative people. 

The Drain Normal School has been in progress all of the time since the 
state recognized it as a normal. It has struggled heroically in the midst of 
adverse circumstances, and fought its way nobly. But the struggle is 
against fearful odds. 

Monmouth and Weston Normal Schools were, in due time, taken under 
the direct control of the state; the state becoming possessor in fee simple 
of all the property pertairiing to each. The law controling these provided 
that the several boards of regents be appointed by the governor, and the 
legislature has made appropriations for their support. The regents being 
appointed by the governor, and they employing and selecting the faculty, 
while at the same time the state board has the approval of the curriculum, 
in a degree, places these institutions directly under the supervision of the 
state. Money is appropriated for their maintenance, although in a limited 
amount, yet enough to enable them to carry a respectable existence 

It is not good policy for the state to authorize normal schools, which it 
does not control, and whose support it does not guarantee. No school of 
any character cannot efficiently exist upon its own income. Some pro- 
vision other than this must be made, and it is impolitic for the state to ap- 
propriate money to anything it does not own and control. One of three 
things must result in regard to these schools. The state must own them 
and support them, or the state must support what it does not own, or they 
must make out a sickly existence for a short period and then die. The 
state could not, with any degree of propriety, appropriate money for sup- 
port without ownership, and it is a question of ownership or death. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

What schools the state owns it should support so liberally as to place 
them above danger aud want. These are important questions for legisla- 
tion. That the state should assume the keeping and care of additional 
normal schools is not for me at this time to say. The conditions are not 
very favorable for such an agitation, but it is very evident that the state 
should care for what it already has. Monmouth and Weston, while they 
are state schools, should be supported in a respectable manner. A sufficient 
number of professors should be employed, and a reasonable compensation 
for their services should be provided. It should be seen to that they are 
de facto what they are in name. Normal school means more than the 
teaching of the various sciences. It means the thorough teaching and 
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drilling in methods. There should be a well arranged and full equipped 
training department, and no teacher should lie graduated therefrom until 
he has demonstrated Ins adaptability to teaching. All that come away 

from these sel Is should show that they are "apt to teach." Much eritf- 

cisni may be heard in various quarters just on this point, but the ground 
for audi criticism should he removed. During the year just pasi, Mon- 
mouth has attached to herself a good training department, reasonably well 
vi | nipped, and I lie success thereof shows tile legibility and the necessity of 
such a department,. Weston Normal is adopting the same plan, and the 
results will be felt. All normal schools should have a uniform course of 
study, and should use u uniform standard of diplomas*. While I Ray these 
things should tic, I am as fully impressed thai sue.li was the intent of the 
lawmakers. There is a little tech ideal difference in the wording of t lie sev- 
eral laws pertaining to these several schools, and yet I am fully convinced 
in my own mind the intent was the same in all, and it will be an injustice 
should any one aim to take advantage of the little technicality. 1 deem 
that it would be of much benefit if the laws were made harmonious, and 
amended so as to require the completion of a SLiid specified curriculum, and 
also take oue year in the special training depaituieut under competent 
critic teachers. This subject of the preparation of teachers is an exceed- 
ingly important one. We are not now compelled to engage any but good 
teachers. The supply we have in the slate is mure than siitlieieut for all 
demands. Therefore, to assume to be a teacher should require that the 
applicant be worthy and qualified. 

TEACHERS — THEIR EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Much progress has been made during the biennial term in the matter of 
* i_ ""H and granting certificates. It, lias now become evident that 
u remain in the teaching ranks without giving due diligence 
e matter of preparation for examination. With the exception of a 
third-grade certificate, where the standing required is low, (he standing re- 
quired for a certificate is of uu unusually high grade. No state in the 
Union demands a higher urade of standing in the several branches of our 
public schools i ban dues Oregon. In fact, the ninety percent, general aver- 
age for a lirst grade county certiticale is probably equaled iu very few 
stales, and many older stales not near this grade is demanded. I feel con- 
fident in say u i l; (hat said demand is almost excessive. During the biennial 
term the preparation of questions for examination has been very carefully 
guarded; while no quibble or catch questions were allowed, t.iic general 
character has been stienglhened, and tiie work required therein has been 
greater. The evident result is that many ineilieieiH ones have been elimi- 
nated, and an energy for preparation lias been infused into others. As an 
evidence of the strictness with which this work has been guarded, ilia 
reported that in some comities as hiiih as fifty per cent, of the applicants 
have failed to pass the required standing. Tic ini el licence and purpose of 
the teachers have been greatly quickened. School hoards are beginning to 
have more regard for efficiency Ihan fir cheapness. The eli'ort Is being 
made to impress both teachers and directors that merit is the ueee.-sity of 
the times and all olhers need not apply. In order that: the law governing 
examinations shall be effective and give ns a -nod grade of teachers it will 
be necessary that the county superintendents and county board ot exam- 
iners shall In* carefully and reasonably strict in passing on, and granting 
grades in examinations. It is required by law that all applications for 
slate certificates shall be recommended by the county boards of examiners, 
setting forth the facts that said applicants have taught the required leugth 
of lime, and are of good moral diameter. Experience and irood personal 
character arc requisite for a state certificate, and the slate board has no 
where else to look for information on these points than to ihe county 
boards. If this doorway is carefully guarded, we shall then have a reason- 
ably qualified class of teachers carrying state papers. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORT. 

It is required by law that annually during the month of March, and by 
the first of April, the county superintendents shall make a report to the 
state superintendent of all the schools in his county. It is very necessary 
that great accuracy shall be observed in making said reports, and as the 
county superintendent's report is made up of reports from the school clerks 
of the several schood districts, it is frequent that said reports are more or 
less defective. Great care should be taken by the county superintendents in 
the receiving of reports from the various districts. They should be care- 
fully examined, and, in any case of defectiveness, the report should be re- 
turned for correction, and no superintendent should forward his report un- 
til he is assured that the same is as correct as he may be able to make it. 
At the close of the term of office of the county superintendent, he should 
make a general report of the conditions of schools in his county, noting . 
the spirit that may prevail in the school work; the efficiency of teachers, 
and such other matters as may go to show the state of school affairs. He 
should carefully observe the workings of the school system and endeavor 
to make reasonable suggestions in regard to the improvement of the plans 
of work. 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Teachers* Association for eighteen hundred and ninety-five was 
held at Oregon City on the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth of July, 
in connection with the Willamette Valley Chautauqua Association. The 
association was well attended and some of the best talent of the Pacific 
coast took part, among whom was President Jordan of the Leland Stanford 
University of California. The association for eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six was held in the city of Portland, January second, third, and fourth, and 
was of unusual interest. More than five hundred teachers were in regular 
attendance. An unusual spirit of progress was manifested. Some of the 
papers and addresses were of such vital interest that it is thought advisable 
to publish them in this report. Major Jackson, of the United States army, 
delivered the following on the subject of the " Conditions of National Per- 
manence." It is worthy of preservation and careful perusal by all Ameri- 
can citizens: — 

CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL PERMANENCE. 

By Major Jambs Jackson, United States Army. 

I desire to call your attention to a subject but little considered by the American people, one 
which they have laid aside for a more convenient season, one upon which the mass of the 
people are but little informed, and upon which a great deal of ignorant fustian is talked and 
much weak sentiment has been written. It is a subject which should be specially considered 
by the educators of the land, because upon right thinking and right acting in regard to it de- 
pends the future prosperity and existence of the republic, with all that means to as and 
humanity. ' 

The subject is, generally, Conditions of National Permanence, and involves a considera- 
tion of the need of a more thorough ani effective preparation of our people and our territory 
for defense or offense. I am not intending to give you a technical essay, but shall deal mostly 
with those great principles and natural laws which underlie all human action and have de- 
termined the rise and fall of nations and peoples. 

I take it that we are all agreed that it is important to maintain our system of government, 
and that the beneficent institutions established '»y our forefathers and defended by our gener- 
ation at such cost of blood and treasure are worth perpetuating at any cost; that not only is 
our best interest, comfort, and development bound up in their perpetuation, but the hope of 
the world for ultimate relief from the stupefying and degrading effects of irresponsible gov- 
ernment, social caste, and shackled thought, lies in the continued existence and continued 
influence of this republic. 

What then is menacing our existence, and what conditions are necessary to assure its 
future? One menace is the growing lack of national feeling, a devotion to local interests as 
superior to national welfare. This localism has been so strong among the people and in the 
national councils as to prevent the proper protection of our coasts, because it was an apparent 
advantage to one locality which another could not profit by, and this feeling has caused the 
national revenues, which should in part have been devoted to measures necessary for defense 
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is law mutt itself be the most forceful, and there is no disguising the fact that we are danger- 
ously weak as compared with other nations ; neither is there any doubt that the great military 
powers will not hesitate to take advautage of any weakness of ours to hamper our progress 
and despoil our commerce to their advantage ; that, also, is a part of the struggle for-existence, 
aud to hold our own in the battle for national life and prosperity, we should, at all times, be 
sufficiently strong, not only to prevent encroachments upon the soil of American continents 
to our disadvantage, but to promote and defend measures necessary to the success of our trade 
relations with other countries. The contests of the future will be largely for commercial su- 
premacy, and the nation best prepared to protect and forward its commercial interests, will be 
the prosperous and enduring nation of the future. Nations that neglect this preparation, will 
find their trade and commerce circumscribed, their prosperity pass to other and wiser peoples, 
become impoverished and bankrupt, and see their national life atrophy to death. There is 
no escape from this conclusion. It is Nature's, and therefore God's immutable law. We must 
either be prepared to fight for our rightful place in the world's life or weakly surrender it to 
stronger powers. We are the one people feared — from a business point of view — by European 
nations; our commercial activity, enterprise, and ingenuity have already seriously cut into 
their revenues and means of subsistence; its continuance and increase will mean their com- 
mercial decay, consequently no effort or struggle will be omitted by them to limit that increase 
or reduce it to innocuous proportions. Nearly all great European nations are striving for the 
trade fields essential to our prosperity, when this competition reaches the point that involves 
national prosperity or decadence, arbitration will fail to compose such differences and the song 
of "Universal Peace" will be hushed in the clash of embattled nations struggling for exist- 
ence. This is far from being a fancied danger ; it may not come in the few years remaining 
of this nineteenth century, but it is a logical outcome of causes over which we have but little 
control and is inherent in the conditions of continued existence and the multiplication of 
populations. Already we produce more than we consume, and have more labor than can be 

Erofitably employed, and must seek outlets beyond our confines for a rapidly increasing popu- 
ktion. That condition is nearly upon us described by Macaulay, the eminent English his- 
torian, in a letter to a friend in this country over thirty years ago He said " that," in his 
opinion, "your public lands furnish the only escape from anarchy. Your institutions are not 
strong enough to stand the strain of crowded populations and social distress." The land is 
now practically gone. Today there is not a section of arable soil unappropriated on which 
a man without capital can make a living There are still large bodies of public land, but they 
are either worthless for agriculture or can only be cultivated or utilized by the use of capital. 
The subdivision of large farms and a limited acreage that can be made available by irrigation, 
will supply but a small part of the needs of the millions of increase of population that will 
come to us in the near future, and whether Macaulay's prediction proves true or not will de- 
pend upon the patriotism of our people, the firmne.-s with which we sustain and strengthen 
our government, and the wisdom we exercise in providing an outlet for congested manu- 
factures aud labor. The conditions are upon us, aggravated by the competition in breads tnfls 
of larger areas of cheaper land and cheaper labor in other countries; the human caldron is 
boiling to overflow and the coming generation will have to meet the most critical period in 
the history of American institutions. 

The value and sacredness of our government and its institutions, and their paramount 
claim on the loyalty of all onr people, should be taught in all our schools, taught to all the 
children of the laud of either native or foreign birth. More than this, to strengthen our gov- 
ernment, make it secure against foreign or domestic enemies, and give confidence and firm- 
ness to our rulers in dealing with foreign governments, we should have a navy equal to that 
of the strongest of old world powers, and should build up our merchant marine to its ante 
bellum proportions, provide a sufficient military establishment, and encourage and foster a 
military spirit in the generations to come. The history of the decadence of every great nation 
is the history of the decay of its military sprit. When the citizens of a country will no longer 
bear the burdens of military service and preparation for war, but relegate this important duty 
to hirelings, or the meanest of the population, as is done in China, dry rot has already set in, 
and there is no longer reason why such a people should cumber the ground The young men 
of onr race should be taught to consider the defense of the government and the maintenance 
of its integritv a part of their civic duty, and a preparation for such defense a necessary con- 
comitant of American citizenship As a qualification for such citizenship a fair knowledge of 
the military art should be imparted in all our principal schools, and no diploma ever given 
that does not carry with it some qualification in this study. Only by some such means can wo 
avoid maintaining a large regular army and still hold our place among world powers, or be 
sure of any considerable permanence. A weak government, if a republic, is simply the ex- 
pression of a weak people. Hope for the future lies in our feeling and being strong enough to 
say to nations that would thwart our destiny or limit our field of action, ''Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther." 

To the thoughtful student of current history it is evident that events are forcing conditions 
which make a collision of great world powers almost inevitable. European statesmen, aware 
of this probability, are wisely preparing for it by strengthening their armaments, securing 
large reserves of gold,— the most necessary and cogent of all the munitions of war, — and by 
combinations in each others' interest. We alone, of all great powers, seem to look upon war 
and human convulsion as things of the past; or, should they come, to be settled by talk. We 
have only a small navy: and small as it is, not enough sailors to man the ships, and none 
whatever to renew war's waste; a pitifully small army of trained soldiers, ana a financial 
system that is each year sinking us deeper in the quagmire of bankruptcy. We have plenty 
of men, and men with plenty of fight in them, but in this age of the world, and as against 
modern trained armies, numbers do not constitute strength. War. like all other arts, has 
progressed rapidly in the era drawing to a close with this nineteenth century, and will de- 
mand, more than ever before for its successful prosecution, thorough training upon the part 
of the soldier, complete equipment and preparation on the part of the nation — the work of 
years to attain. The ware or the future will come with but little warning, and will, 
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"The Object of the Public School" was diseussetl front various etui 
points, ant) these discussion* were presented by D. Solis Cohen fmii 
lMisiness standpoint; also by Dr. Chance from a physician's standpoint. 
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important is it then, that our business men, with their varied and wide extending interests, 
should feel that private concern is of small moment when the noblest duty of citizenship is 
in question. Perish forever all our foreign commercial relations rather than that the thought 
of individual material advantage should compete with the country's claim upon its men of 
business and affairs. My standpoint as a business man is that this should be made as natural 
an inspiration to the children of the republic as the air they breathe. I believe it will be. 
The signs of the times indicate it; and you, I know, are ready to do your part We stand 
unique among nations ancient and modern, making our own history, guiding ourselves from 
our own resources to stand or fall of our own patriotism, intelligence and fraternal spirit. Our 
constitution recognizes no governing power save that which is established through the free 
will of the governed. The growth of the country, its commercial importance, its dignity and 
influence among the nations, its personal honor, so to speak, as well as the happiness of its 
families, its estimates and standards of virtue and integrity depend all upon the nature of its 
rules of government and the method and personnel of their enforcement. What higher and 
nobler duty, then, can the state undertake than to train those who are to impress their char- 
acteristics upon it. in the direction of the greatest good and the most promising ideals. You 
have under your guidance today the boys who will represent this great commonwealth in the 
highest councils of the nation— you are training those who will legislate for the welfare of 
the city in which we are assembled. It matters not what the degree of responsibility may be. 
The same patriotic spirit, the same sense of the honorable service of citizenship, should ani- 
mate the councilman of Portland and the senator of the United States. The power is with 
you ; the people will sustain you ; and lawyers, doctors, ministers, merchants, mechanics, arti- 
sans, and laborers will all find an added glory and pleasure in supporting our public schools. 

THE PREPARATION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

By Dr. Chance. 

In treating the subject under discussion, from the doctor's standpoint, I shall, with your 
permission, assume that the public school is to the state and national life what the nursery is 
to the home or family life, and I shall further assume that there is some real or imaginary 
sickness in the state and nation's nursery, or the doctor would not be called in for consulta- 
tion. 

I am sure it will be admitted by all right thinking people that the general advance made 
along all educational* lines was never so marked as at the present time, more noticeable to 
me, perhaps, in the profession of medicine, and more especially in that branch of the healing 
art in which I have the honor to be engaged. 

Looking at the subject then, from this advanced position, 1 think we shall be ready to ad- 
mit the fact that there is sufficient evidence in the land to show that from some cause or 
causes, the methods in vogue at the present time tor preparing and training "Young 
America " for good citizenship are defective, and do not, in the opinion of our best thinkers, 
fully accomplish the desired results. I am aware that it is much easier for one to stand off 
and criticise the acts of others in their honest endeavors to do their best under existing cir- 
cumstances, than it is to attempt to do the work one's self. Nevertheless, honest criticism 
will hurt no one, if not given in a Pharisaical spirit. So, if I shall criticise some of the things 
done, and some of the things not done, in our public schools, it will be from the standpoint, 
not only of the doctor, but from that of a parent, an American citizen, and an ardent sup- 
porter of the public school, and not as a chronic faultfinder. 

That we may start right in this discussion, it will be well to define "good citizenship." A 
good citizen, as I understand the term, is one who must, first of all, possess that prerequisite 
which we denominate a conscience. He must be endowed with ordinary intelligence; he 
must also possess moral quality, in order that his conscience may respond to his acts. 8aid 
conscience being a "law unto himself" in all matters relating to his duty, to his God, bis 
country, his neighbor, and himself, without dictation from either church, mosque, or syna- 
gogue, or false political teachers : his conscience being quickened solely and alone by a true 
conception of the moral law which will enable him to intelligently render unto Csesar the 
things that are Csesur's. and unto God. the things that are God's. Now, if this definition be 
correct it follows that good citizenshi i> must of very necessity be altruistic in its make up, for 
no man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself. Especially is this principle true 
in a republic like ours. Good citizenship then, I infer, is the very life blood of the nation, 
and therefore, just in proportion that the ego predominates in the individual citizen to that 
extent will the blood which sustains the life become contaminated and consequently fail to 
perform its physiological functions, and the health of the nation suffer thereby. 

How then shall this embryo citizen, this undeveloped triune being, be best prepared in our 
public schools for good citizenship? Now. it goes without saying that the teaching corps must 
be well up in all the necessary mental requirements, with a fair knowledge of human nature, 
level headed, warm hearted, and physically sound, and dominated by the one thought, how 
best to mold and fashion this plastic material into good American citizenship. And here, in 
my humble opinion, the true mission of the public school teacher begins and ends, for it must 
not be forgotten that private property is justlv taxed for public school purposes, not to make 
drones in society, educated dudes, or smart rascals, but in the vital interest of the state and 
nation, to make intelligent, upright, and useful American citizens. To do more than this, I 
believe to be superfluous, unwarranted, and unjust to the taxpayers, not in the interest of 
good morals, or tne nation's welfare, and in a vast majority of cases, injurious to the individ- 
ual recipient. In taking this view of the subject, I imagine I hear some one saying, "Would 
you do away with the college and university as state or nations! institutions?" In reply, I 
would simply say that I have no objections to the college or university as state or national in- 
stitutions, provided they can be made self-supporting without a tax on the public purse; 
otherwise, I am of the opinion that it would be better for the student, better for the school, 
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kept there at public expense. This, then, is a doctor's honest diagnosis of the case and the 
treatment recomraeuded in the "Preparation of our public schools for good citizenship," and 
in conclusion, I would say that as those connected with the nation's nursery will oft times be 
at their wit's end as to the best cour.se to pursue in any given case and that quackery may be 
avoided ; in such cases I wouM recommend the use aud careful study of the nation's great 
pharmacopoeia, a work compiled many years ano by moral medical experts, and adopted by 
the Pilgrim Fathers as strictly reliable for use in all moral maladies. I can therefore assure you 
that the work is »tandard in every particular, and will meet all reasonable requirements in 
the treatmentof moral delinquencies and diseases, if its directions and its general instructions 
are followed. The work, though much abused, has stood the test of time, and the application 
of its remedies has wrought remarkable cures in cases otherwise considered hopeless and in- 
curable. There is one prescription given in the work to which 1 would especially invite your 
attention for the permanent cure and thorough eradication of the complaint known as moral 
dyspepsia. The prescription contains several ingredients and is known to the students of the 
•work as the prayer and thanksgiving remedy. Now, I honestly and sincerely believe that this 
standard moral textbook should be in all the public schools of our land, and put there to stay, 
not for unprofitable controversy, but for teacher and scholar alike, that they may have for 
their use and benefit the only moral foundation on which good citizenship can be safely erected. 

Papers on various subjects were presented by some of our best educators 
in the various departments of public school work. In giving these papers 
this prominence, by thus having them inserted in the report, they will 
have a wider range of influence than they could have by simply being read 
in an association of teachers. 

TENURE OF THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

By Prof. C. H. Chapman, State University. 

The profession of teaching will never attract men of the highest ability until the salaries 
paid are equal to those in other professions, and the tenure ot office secure. Teachers can 
help to improve things by better preparation for their duties Teachers' positions at the pres- 
ent time are too often secured by improper means, though the teachers are not to blame for 
it. Politics, religion, and trivial neighborhood quarrels, often determine the choice of a 
teacher, and often deprive him of his position when his work is excellent. The teacher's 
tenure of office ought not to de dependent on local prejudices: when once properly selected, 
his position should be secure duriug good behavior. 

C. W. Roby, chairman of the Portland school board, uext supplemented 
the talk of IJr. Chapman with valuable thoughts, as follows: 

T have always claimed, and say now, that of all the professions or callings, that of teaching 
is the grandest! most noble, most "useful, aud most beneficial to mankind. I say this because 
1 believe it. Then why is it that teachers are often looked upon in derision? Why are they 
frequently referred to with a sneer, and why does not their work command as much respect 
as thai of" any other profession ? There must be a reason for this state of things, and I believe 
it is not hard to find. The cause lies largely in the temporary character of the teacher's work. 
As a rule, women teach until they get married, and men teach until they can better their con- 
dition. When a teacher has shown a thorough k no wedge of all that is required to be taught, 
and has demonstrated his ability to manage a school and to teach successfully, then he should 
receive his declaration of independence in the form of a life certificate. The plau of annual 
election has its advantages aud its disadvantages; but all first-class teachers should be re- 
lieved from all anxiety and worry concerning their retention by the board. There is another 
matter which must now be meutioned as affecting the tenure of the teacher's position. Do 
you know that some of the brightest, most cultured, and most capable teachers have lost 
iheir positions because of their religion ? Think of it ! In our boasted land of liberty, where 
our constitution guarantees perfect religious treedom —in these United States, where all our 
instituions are built upon the theory of absolute liberty of conscience, we see worthy teachers 
suffering because of their religious belief. There is not a fair-minded person in this assembly, 
nor in this country, who will indorse such treatment of worthy and efficient teachers. It is a 
matter ot supreme impudence to inquire into a teacher's religion, and the school director 
who does it, exceeds the bounds of decency. I am not a Catholic, nor a member of the 
A. P. A., but I hope I have fairness enough never to ostracize my fellow-man because he may 
differ from me in his religion. This scheme is the result of cheap politics, and is intended lor 
the benefit of cheap politicians. It is so cheap that it will be very short-lived — like its pre- 
decessors—for no organization whose main principle is intolerance can survive in this 
country. Why, some of these self constituted saviors of the common schools would have^ou 
believe that the Pope of Rome is about to come to this republic and swallow it bodily. Now, 
my friends, I am as jealous of the welfare of the public schools as any living man. My an- 
cestors were pioneers in public education long before these everweening patriots were born, 
but I say that I have the right, and you have the right, to doubt the sincerity of any man who 
claims that our institutions are in danger, because, forsooth, a handful of teachers, of another 
religious faith, are employed in them. 
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lished it with imaginative details, sometimes plausible, but oftener highly improbable. He Is 
not a liar : because his misrepresentations are not knowingly such ; but he may become a liar 
unless the habit uuaer consideration be negatived. To him, the inner world of fancy is Just 
as real as the outer world of lad. It is evident that his mental habit excludes discrimina- 
tion between the actualities of mind and of matter. The inexperienced teacher may set him 
down at once as an outrageous liar whom nothing but the rod may correct. The difficulty is 
a psychological one, and must be negatived by the introduction of exercises calculated to 
develop a habit of discriminating between physical and psychical pictures. These exercises 
should carefully mark the border line between that which is the actual and that which is 
imaginary. Short stories of fact and of fancy may be given till there is developed a power 
for instantaneous detection of the false and of the true. 

It is not the object, however, of this paper to dwell on the philosophy of habit in educa- 
tion. Recent pedagogical works on this subject are within easy reach and they are sufficiently 
comprehensive. Nor, yet, does it seem desirable or profitable to spend our time in the study 
of individual cases, but to one who has visited the schools of the state to any great extent, it 
is apparent in too many cases teachers are ignoring the educational value of the power of 
habit. 

Why do we hear so little of correct English even among the so-called educated classes? 
Why do we rarely hear our mother tongue in its purity among those who go out from our 
schools : not to say anything of those who compose the great toiling masses unfamiliar with 
the rules of syntax? Is it not because we have been so busy in teaching rule, note, and obser- 
vation that we have not had time 10 drill in correct habits of speech? 

A graduate of one of our best schools was seated at a table in a large dining hall recently, 
when, on seeing the tardy waiter approaching with forgotten plates, said, •* Here's the plates." 
A college president at a large public gathering in recent years, said, ** He don't do so." These 
verbal lapses do not argue ignorance, but lack of training. If their teachers in grammar had 
introduced drill in correct English, persistently and continually, till these young men had 
been brought under the influence of the power of habit, these lapses would not have occurred. 
Then, let us lay down as settled doctrine in pedagogy that an attempt to form certain habits 
should be made in every school, habits without which children had belter never have been 
sent to school. Indeed, with these lacking, all attempts at education in the highest sense will 
be in vain. 

Not by way of information, but by way of reminder, let us name — 

First — The habit of attention. Not the power of attention, but the habit of attention. 
When a habit is once formed it is easier to Liove with it than away from it. By spasmodic ap- 
peals and spectacular performances it is not difficult to get attention and hold it for a while. 
Indeed, he is a poor teacher who is not able to command prompt attention through the ever 
easy door of interest. It is no uncommon thing to see an enthusiastic teacher surrounded by 
a class of pupils highly interested, entertained, and attentive while the show lasts. This is 
much better, it is true, than the dead level of a commonplace, even there be no educational 
trend, no evolution of thought. Exercises calculated to amuse are not always instructive, 
and, alas, too many teachers' reputations are established on their power to amuse rather than 
their power to instruct. If, in actual life, there were always disinteresting stimulus to atten- 
tion, then the highly entertaining story-telling teacher's method would not be far amiss, but 
there are many dull and uninteresting problems confronting us in life's work, and he who is 
best fitted for these is the one whose training has been under the influence of a teacher able to 
cultivate the habit of attention without the cheap stimuli too often administered. 

Second— The habit of conquering activity. Repeated failures are disheartening to any one, 
especially to the young, who find it difficult to learn their limitations. To make an honest 
effort and fail is often disastrous. The young mind does not know that defeat is sometimes a 
stepping stone to greatest victory; hence, early in school life the true teacher will see to it that 
honest effort is truly rewarded. His pupils never fail, not because the teacher had coddled 
and petted the child, not that the way has been made too easy, not that the teacher has 
solved his problems or answered his examination questions for him, but that he has trained 
the pupil into the habit of all-conqueriner activity. Every step in the development of the 
child has been within the scope of his ability. Attainment conditioned upon exertion has 
become a habit. This habit begets confidence essential to highest performance. Pupils classi- 
fied in grades beyond their attainments form the habit of failure, which begets distrust of 
their own powers, breeds contempt for themselves, leads to self-abasement, and consequent 
loss of self-respect. Far better stand at the head of a lower grade than at the foot of a higher. 
The former is a place of power, the latter of weakness. The occupant of the former place is 
the leader, that of the latter is a camp follower. Man's place on the earth is that of a con- 
queror. He must subdue. He must overcome if he would fulfil his highest destiny. Look 
at the columns of any paper which records the doings of the race, and they are filled with 
stories of contest, opposition of man or nature, stubborn resistance of seen or invisible forces. 
If education be to fit men for life, it is a fitting for contest long continued and persistent; then 
those who go from our schools must be men accustomed not only to conflict but to victory, not 
handicapped by years of defeat and ignomy in student life. 

Third — The habit of self-discipline. In our systems of discipline, anxious to make a great 
show of well drilled submission to stated authority, we have made too much of the external 
authority, and have minified the value and force of allegiance to well constituted inner 
authority of the individual. Good laws do not make good citizens; good rules, well obeyed, 
do not make good schools. There is external semblance of submission to authority that 
is secret and smoldering rebellion. The loud-mouthed demagogues on the street chaffing 
under wholesome laws and berating those in authority, pleading in the name of liberty for 
license, presents a picture analogous to that of many a school apparently well governed. He 
submits to law because he must, not because it is best. The school of Must is an empire, of 
Best a democracy. Must drives ; Best leads. Must tortures; Best stimulates. The vices that 
disiutegrate and demoralize society are born in self-indulgence and lack of self-restraint. 
Every device for securing work and disorder in our schools should strengthen the power of 
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become entirely familiar with each sentence before attempting to read aloud, we will be re- 
warded by seeing with what delight he applies all the known tests lor finding out, unaided, 
what the text has in store for him. 

We would not be understood as advocating this phonetic work to the extreme, as some of 
Its adherents seem desiring of pushing it. The developing of words without reference to their 
meaning in sentences. The requiring of rules to be learned by mere infants, technicalities in 
sounds puzzling to older heads, we think a misuse of the method. We would put ideas first, 
always first in teaching children to read, and seeing through their eves we will love these first 
lessons as they love them, and our reward will be in the ioy of children's faces lifted to us. 
Lodge in whatever the little ones' value, even to a piece of the baby's new nightdress. It has 
been said "Make a child your friend and you have a friend forever." The true primary 
teacher has many such friends. The younger the child, the greater the influence of those 
having it in charge. Then how important that we listen to the voice of Froebel ringing down 
the years. "I'ome, let us live for the children, that we learn our best les&ons in pschycology 
in the children we meet day by day." 

teachers' institutes: FROM the standpoint of a county 

SUPERINTENDENT. 
By A. K. Rutherford. * 

The county superintendent has two classes of institutes to deal with : First, the county in- 
stitute ; second, the local institute. The question with him relative to the county institute is:. 
"What should it be?" Speaking from the standpoint of my short experience with the 
teachers of Linn county, it is my belief that our county institute should be an institute of the 
teachers, for the teachers, and by i he teachers. If this state had one thoroughly equipped 
and licensed institute instructor, we would desire him to come to us and take charge of our 
vCOunty institute, but nothing in this line will suit us short of a thoroughly professional and 
up-to-date instructor. We desire nothing but distinctively professional work ('one; so far as 
the knowledge of the subject matter of the studies to be pursued in the schools is concerned, 
the county board of examiners will attend to that matter, provided they are given the oppor- 
tunity to do so by the state board of examiners. Rut like nearly all of the departments of 
the public school work in the state of Oregon, the laws governing this particular department 
effectually obstruct any wise effort to improve the county institute so that the teachers may 
receive the worth of their time and money spent In attending it. 

There should be a law so framed that some person should be appointed institute instructor 
whose duty it would be to attend every county institute held during the year in this state 
and, in conjunction with the county superintendent, have charge of the work done. The 
requisite qualifications of such an instructor should be so high and rigid that only persons of 
exceptionally high grade talents could be selected. In fact, it is my opinion, that the stand- 
ard of qualifications for an instructor in this state should be as high as any in the United 
States or Canada. This law should provide also, that the character of the work done by the 
teacher in the institute should have some weight in determining the grade of his license to 
teach, and provide, further, that the teacher should be in attendance during the whole 
session. 

However, since the county institute is not controlled by such laws, the best that can be 
done, should be done. Without doubt, there are some teachers in every county who are so 
far advanced in their professional skill that the work of the institute can do them but little 
good, inasmuch as it must be arranged to reach the greatest number possible. Yet that is na 
reason why such teachers, skilful though they be, should stay away; if they cannot be 
taught in the institute, they can teach. So it seems to me that even tinder existing circum- 
stances, all teachers : those who are skilled, as well as those who are not skilled, should give 
the county institute their hearty support; and, if it is dull, stur»id, and unprofitable, make it, 
by their interested participation, a live and progressive meeting. The success or failure of a 
county institute depends, in my judgment, upon the spirit of the county superintendent and 
teachers in their management of its affairs. If it is held simply because the law requires it, 
and teachers attend for the same reason, then its failure is practically assured. On the other 
band, if the county superintendent has a definite aim, and the teachers have each a definite 
aim, its success is almost sure to be inevitable. 

As things now stand the local institute is, in my opinion, the most potent weapon which 
the teaching force has for the purpose of carrying on the campaign of stirring upand creating 
a sentiment among the people of the county for better school work. It gives us a chance to 
correct wrong impressions which exist in so many communities about the objects and aims of 
the public school system, and the rights and duties of the patrons, pupils, and teachers. It is 
surprising to rind how few people realize that the public school system is a public institution 
and not a private one. And then so many think that the-little knowledge found in the sub- 
ject matter furnished by the textbooks is all that the pupils need to get from the school. They 
do not see that mind power connected with right character is the legitimate result of school 
work. All this the local institute helps to set right. It helps to establish in the minds of the 
patrons and citizens the conviction that the honest teacher works. It helps to furnish the 
people with a standard by which they can judge intelligently the work done by the teacher. 
The majority of patrons measure a teacher's ability by the number of pages in the textbook 
over which he pushes his pupils during the term. They do not know that the best and most 
successful teacher is the one who creates in his pupils the strongest appetites and deepest de- 
sires for learning, who effectually convince them that they should be independent thinkers, 
and that underlying it all must be the basic principles of a spotless character Wheu there is 
created in the community these higher ideals of a teacher's work and possibilities, the people 
will not be satisfied with a mediocre teacher. The best will be none too good. And thus the 
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he does to ascertain whether the color of the feather on his sister's new hat is elephant's 
breath or London smoke. But let the number idea come in touch with any of his personal 
comforts or have relation with anything he wants to do, and his feeling in regard to definite 
number is capable of awakening at the touch of interest a fully armed Barbarossa. "Inter- 
est," says Dettarmo, "is the charmed word which alone gives power to instruction to call the 
spirit of youth and to make it serve the aim of the master. It is the lever of education which 
lightly and joyfully moved by the teacher, can alone bring the youthful will into the desired 
activity and direction." But can we expect rational beings to be interested in discovering the 
fascinating truth that four shoe pegs and four shoe pegs make eight shoe pegs, or four beans 
and four beans make eight beans, or if four birds were sitting on a branch and four more 
came (and the occupants of the branch didn't fly away) there would be eight birds? 

True, the child, when he gets to eight in his number work, ought to be interested in know- 
ing how nearly he has completed the first year of his servitude in the thraldom of number — 
he has almost reached that mystical number ten. Now he can look backward and see through 
what bewildering mazes of gunwads, blocks, soul-animating shoe pegs, and inspiring splints 
he has wearily worked his way, and he can rejoice that he is where he is. He can remember 
those first lessons when he really wondered if the teacher was in earnest or " jist a foolin'." 
What questions she asked ! How many mouths he had, how many heads he had ; he discov- 
ered so many things about one it seems to him now like a nightmare. Then the agony of 
two ! He cau remember it well, how day after day and day after day they all discovered things 
about two. One block and one block make two blocks, one apple and one apple make two 
apples, one square and one square make two squares, and on and on. Way in the beginning 
he would have been willing to "give in" to the fact that one and one make two, but that 
indefatigable little teacher kept on day after day. Didn't she know he could do much of his 
mother's buying for her. and had done her errands for the past year? He knew how much 
change he ought to get when he had spent fifteen cents out of a dollar. But, as it seemed to 
please her to hear over and over again number stories about two, and as there was nothing 
mean about him, he told her stories about two, he arranged his beans in twos, he placed his 
blocks in twos, his shoe pegs and his splints, were likewise disposed of; he nodded his head 
twice, stamped his foot twice, and then, the teacher having exhausted her resources and worn 
out her pupils, went on to three. But how are we to teach numbers if not with blocks and 
shoe pegs? Are we to do without any objects in counting? If not shoe pegs, what objects are 
of interest to children? Says Alexander E. Frye: "Why should not a child learn that two 
fours are eight ; four twos are eight ; one half of eight is four ; one fourth of eight is two, by 
studying the arrangement of a spider's legs? Why should he be held to meaningless blocks 
for his lesson, when a natural object will arouse the interest needed to rivet his attention, and 
fix the knowledge. 

Thus, we may teach all the elementary arithmetic quite incidentally, and in much less 
time, because we have the earnest attention of the learner. But objects in nature have this 
advantage. The means by which the minds grow are afterwards the best suited to re stimulate 
mental activity. If the growth is associated with nature, then ever alter will the beautiful 
objects quicken the minds to live and relive the early lessons. Thus is memory kept ever 
alert. How full of number is nature? Look about you. How many twos of objects present 
themselves. Two eyes, wings, legs. Why, the world of symmetry is a world of pairs. Three? 
The entire class of endogens in the flower kingdom produces its parts almost always in threes. 
However, insects with three pairs of legs swarm in every nook and corner. Four? How this 
number opens up the study of the arrangement of wings! What marvelous beauty flutters 
over our fields on four fold wings ! Five? Nearly all of our common trees bloom and grow in 
parts of five. The world of exogens, with netted-veined leaves, speak in this number. Six ! 
Seven ! etc. Nature abounds in each group. 

Says Wilbur S. Jackman: "The long isolation of number work from everything else has 
not only been hurtful to all other subjects thus deprived of its assistance ; it has proved to be 
terribly self-destructive. In trying to preserve itself on its pedestal of self-conceit and self- 
sufficiency it has been driven to most absurd lengths to obtain materials for subject matter, 
and it has pressed upon teachers methods of instruction that in many cases are simply sense- 
less. It requires but a passing glance at any arithmetic that one may pick up to see that the 
subject matter in arithmetic is as bad, or perhaps worse, than it ever was in the case of read- 
ing, drawing, or writing. It is not an exaggeration to say that at least ninety per cent, of all 
the exercises given in an average arithmetic fall into one or the other of two classes : First, 
those which deal wholly with abstract operations; and, second, those which deal with ma- 
terial absolutely outside the experience of the pupil." Jackman, however, in his book, 
"Number Work in Nature," shows most satisfactorily the possibilities of systematic work in 
number in connection with nature study. For examples I quote from a study in meteorology: 
1. How many days in this month have been rainy? 2. What part of the entire month has 
been rainy ? 3. What is the ratio of dry days to wet ones during the month ? 4. The number 
of wet days during the mouth is what part of the entire number? 

You will notice that Jackman demands two things of the pupils: First, the collection of 
accurate data ; and, second, comparisons necessary in making generalizations. The collec- 
tion of accurate data would in itself give a mathematical precision not obtainable from many 
of the slip-shod methods one sees in other schools. So far we have turned our attention only 
to the possibilities of developing in the child a genuine interest in number so that he may be 
able to better understand his environment. But there are some little steps we primary 
teachers can put in which will serve to help turn over some of the so-called difficulties of his 
more advanced work. You remember in the old days the repugnance that was felt by the 
youth of the land toward composition writing. Now, thanks to the good work of the primary 
teachers, that repugnance born of poor methods is a thing of the past. Whenever any subject 
is uniformly considered either by teachers or pupils a bugbear, it means either the subject is 
unfit for its pleasant place in the school course, or that wrong methods of teaching have pre- 
vailed. Why should fractions, common or decimal, present any unusual difficulties? Why 
should our system of notation demand that so many elaborate devices be used when we teach 
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An association was held at Newport, Oregon, August. eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth ami twenty-first, and wus well attended, many proini- 
Dent persons of the state taking interest therein, among whom were 
Representative Ellis, of Ilie second congressional district, ami his excel- 
ieticy, Governor \V. P. Lord, who gave us a very interesting and inspiring 
address, Ii is believed when we can inicre.-l Ilie leading men and the state 
officials in these associations much attention will be directed toward them. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICT INSTITUE3. 

During the biennial term, as far an practical, inslitutes huve been held 
in the various judicial districts. The number ul' districts have been so 
increased (hat it makes i( a very dillicllll la.sk lu meet the requirement of 
the law. One trouble attending these judicial insi itutes is that the law 
leaves it, by implication, optional with the teacher to attend, and, there- 
fore, they take advantage ul' excuses, and many do not attend. They claim 
il is expensive ; I hey are not allowed the time from their school work, etc 
If the law waa a little more specific these iiiMtitutea would he made much 
more eflectual than they have been in Ilie past. Annual county institutes 
can be held at any time of the year that the superintendent deems best, 
and he knows he will have a good al tendance, because the law gives him a 
limited compulsory power in county institutes without any loss of time. 
Many teachers feci that the institute is now a formality, and do not take 
interest in them. They go and have their names enrolled, and possibly 
that Is the only time they enter the institute mom, I have endeavored to 
get the county .superintendents to see that this mere enrollment doea not 
meet the spirit of the law, hut teachers must attend the sessions, and, when 
requested by the leader, must take part in the exerciser. These institutes 
have made great progress during the past year. Interest is growing. 
Teachers are seeing that they are liebl for I heir good, and in attending dili- 
gently thereto they obtain much help. All good teachers realize uud make 
use of the benefits, while poor and negligent ones are seeing themselves 
dropping out of the school work. Some of the county institutes are being 
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prolonged into normal institutes, some lasting as long as four weeks. This 
spirit is growing, and it is quite probable that soon each county will have 
an institute, not only of three days, but of three weeks' duration. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Most of the private and denominational schools in the state have had 
two years of reasonable prosperity. In spite of the adverse circumstances, 
brought about by the financial condition of the country, they have had 
increased attendance. The courses of study have been strengthened and 
there is manifested a special desire on the part of the several faculties that 
these schools shall be placed on a higher standing. Each school is realizing 
that those who go out from these halls are living evidences of the work 
they are doing. 

GENERAL INTEREST. 

The interest manifested throughout the state indicates the progressive 
spirit that is prevailing. The people in general are awakening to a greater 
effort, and by this general growth of the educational spirit we are hoping 
to make our public schools more efficient. Teachers may be ever so good, 
and work ever so diiigently, yet it is needed that they be supported by a 
sympathetic and appreciative people. It is necessary that the great aim of 
the public school should be impressed upon the public mind. The school 
is the builder of good citizenship. This is the great aim of the government 
in all it does to maintain our public schools. Loyalty and patriotism are 
the great desire, and are necessary to the life, prosperity, and happiness of 
our government. While the pupil is obtaining an individual and personal 
benefit in all well conducted schools, the state is gaining a greatly needed 
benefit. That our public schools should be fruitful of this great good is ap- 
parent to every Ameiican citizen. To the accomplishing of this end school 
boards should, as far as possible, be composed of the most intelligent and 
interested persons in the community. Much depends upon the school 
board: the teacher employed, the work done, and the necessary conditions 
for successful doing the work, come under their care and supervision. 
Economy is sometimes extravagance: better wages to a good teacher is 
cheaper than small wages to a poor one. The quality of teaching should 
be carefully supervised, and the intelligence, capability, and character of 
the teacher should be matters of careful inquiry. At this time when there 
are so many teachers desiring employment, selection becomes the duty of 
school boards. If such careful selection becomes the rule and merit is duly 
rewarded, the ability of the teaching force will be greatly elevated. If a 
teacher knows he must be successful in order to be employed, he will strive 
for greater efficiency. 
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County institutes. — During the last two years there have been held iu 
this county two institutes of three days each. Kxcellent institute instruc- 
tors from other parts uf the state assisted iu the management of these in- 
stitutes, which were well attended by the teachers of this ommty. While 
without a doubt these institutes of three days have been beneficial to our 
teachers, I see the need of a normal institute of two or three weeks, 
especially for the benefit of young teachers. 

Local. institutes. — There never have been any local institutes held iu this 
county. 

Teachers' examinatiunx—li has been the aim of the examining board of 
this county to send out none but qualified teachers. It frequently occurs, 
however, that persons will sometimes reach (lie required average to entitle 
tliem to a certificate, who, on account of immature age, or inability lo im- 
part knowledge, are unfit to take charge of a public school. T think that 

the law should U;s instructed that no person under eighteen years of 

age could receive a certificate to teach. 

Trai.-h'.i:-*' i/itn/ilim/ioH*. — The teachers of this county, as a general rule, 
are laboring to raise their standing, and are well qualified to take charge of 
the schools. 

Teachers' report*. — Teachers are usually prompt in sending in their re- 
ports, which arc minutely correct. 

Clerks' reports. — While the reports from clerks are very good, many of 
them, have the appearance of being haslily prepared, and sent in without 
being carefully inspected, as they should be, at the annual school meeting. 
The financial statements are sometimes a little obscure, which, In order to 
secure correct statements, necessitates a return of the report to the district 
clerk. 1 think that < Ivrks shmild he elected for a longer term than one 
year, and should be paid a reasonable sum for their services. 

Progress and disr-ipiim in the s''/ioo/«.-~ The work done by the schools of 
this county is giving quite satisfactory results, and the discipline main- 
tained is very good. 

Attendance. — The average attendance has not been quite so good as de- 
sired; this, I think, is owing more to the great distance at which some 
families live from the schoolhnuse than to a lack of interest in the school. 

Official visits.— During the past two years 1 have visited every school in 
the county, except some remote schools which were not in session at the 
time I was iu that part of the counly. Visiting the schools of this county 
is a very arduous task, as many of them are inaccessible by any means of 
conveyance. 

School /urn i fur-' and (tppi-nri(iit.— 'l!tie school houses of this county are 
now much better supplied with furniture and apparatus than (hey were a 
few years ago. Fully one half the houses are equipped with the beet patent 
desks ami all in'ce«srirj apparatus. 

Schoolhouses. — The schoolhouses in this county, except in a few rural 
districts, are very good. The public school buildings of Marshtield, Ban- 
don, and Myrtle Point, constructed during the last two or three years, are 
a credit to the state. 
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Educational outlook. — The educational outlook for this county is very 
bright. There is a general sentiment in favor of more schools than that 
maintained by the public funds. Private schools are maintained in many 
of the districts after the public funds for the year have been exhausted. 

CURRY COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, WILLIAM S. GUERIN. 

Permit me to make a suggestion bearing upon our present grades of cer- 
tificates. It is apparent to my mind that some more stringent measures 
should be adopted, especially in connection with orthography. It is no 
unusual occurrence for an applicant to miss from twenty-five to thirty 
words in spelling, and yet make a per cent, sufficient to entitle him or her 
to a certificate. My inference is that if the fifty words are spelled accu- 
rately, they are entitled to fifty credits, and each word missed decreases the 
average one per cent, on that branch. I believe that an applicant for a 
third-grade certificate should be required to make seventy per cent., and 
not fall below sixty per cent, in other branches; for a second grade, eighty 
per cent., and not fall below seventy per cent, in other branches; for a first 
grade, ninety per cent, in orthography, and not fall below eighty per cent, 
in other branches. It seems to me to be the only way by which aspirants 
for certificates will be' awakened to the necessity of becoming more accurate 
and proficient, especially in orthography, which, in my opinion, is the 
most important feature of our school curriculum. There are today too 
many young teachers who ought to be in the schoolroom as scholars, 
instead of superficial instructors of the young, and the only way by which 
that class can be eliminated, and the standard of our schools elevated, is 
by making the examinations more rigid. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, J. A. UNDERWOOD. 

Progress. — Excellent work seems to have been done the past year, and 
more interest taken in the schools than ever before both by parents and 
teachers. The directors are visiting the schools more; this has a good effect 
in encouraging both teachers and pupils in their work. The attendance 
might be improved a great deal, yet it is good taking everything into con- 
sideration. The geography of the county has something to do with the 
attendance. In mauy parts of the county a small valley is settled by two 
or three families who have children of school age, yet the number of chil- 
dren is not sufficient to warrant the formation of a new school district. As 
the settlements grow, and as soon as school can be maintained a reasonable 
length of time during the year, school districts are organized to meet the 
educational needs of the children. Taken as a whole the schools of this 
county are well attended, and the progress is good. 

Condition. — During the past year the grade of teachers has been consider- 
ably raised owing to the questions furnished for the quarterly examinations. 
Indirectly this has had an excellent effect on the schools. There seems to 
be much more care exercised by the directors in employing teachers than 
formerly. Teachers who have had experience are always given the prefer- 
ence and better salaries than a teacher who could be secured without experi- 
ence. If the school law could be amended so that first and second grade 
certificates only could be issued by the county board, and to no applicant 
under eighteen years of age, it seems to me the result would be a change 
for the better for all concerned, giving the children more mature teachers, 
the teachers better salaries, and the best possible use of our public school 
funds to the patrons of the school. The teachers are earnest, energetic, and 
doing excellent work. While a few miner faults need correcting the 
schools of the county are in a good condition. 

Special needs. — In this county one hundred and nineteen schools were 
reported as having been taught in as many districts. With two exceptions 
the districts are supplied with schoolhouses, many of which are substantial 
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buildings, well sealed and furnisher). In other districts new sell no) houses 
are being I'll ill os l.heyaie needed. While a great deal is being done in this 
line much more is needed; in faet, it seems lo me that more new school 
buildings with heller seals and desks, with practical apparatus, is the great- 
est need of the schools here. The directors are often pursuaded into buying 
useless and expensive apparatus when a blackboard is needed, or an expen- 
sive ma|i when a stove would he of more advantage. Experience has 
pi-oven to he a good teacher, and more attention is now given to what is 
actually needed, and of practical use. The outlook for the schools of the 
county is stood, notwithstanding the fact that the general financial depres- 
sion has interfered more or less with the school fund, both county and stale. 

HARNEY COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, CHARLES NEWELL. 

The schools of this county are, as a general thing, in a very flourishing 
condition. More interest in educational matters has been exhibited by the 
people of this county in tiie past [wo years than ever before. It will be seen 
from the report that the average number of months of school taught in this 
county during the year exceeds that of any previous year, and that the 
average salary of teachers in the county has not decreased. The tendency 
is to improve upon our present status, and to earn a position in the front 
ranks of educational workers. The sparse settlements and the long way 
that many of the pupils have to travel to reach school in the rural districts, 
accounts in a great measure for the comparatively moderate average of at- 
tendance shown in reports from this county. Fewer complaints from 
school officers and patrons about this, that, or the other, have reached me 
this past year than during any year previous. 1 have no special suggest ions 
to otter concerning schools. It is my belief I hat. it' county superintendents 
will strive to secure harmony unions sdiool patrons of their respective dis- 
trict)*, and will work energetically and interestedly in I lie interests of their 
schools, not much will remain for us to complain about. 

KLAMATH COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, SIRS. C. N. GORDON. 

There are two more districts now than two years ago. The attendance is 
better and the districts are mailing efforts to have longer terms. I am sorry 
to say the wages are comit s down considerable. This is partly the limit 
of the directors. Some think it nonsense to pay a teacher much, but it is 
more the fault of young inexperienced teachers. Most of I be school build- 
ings in this county are poor, some arc not fit lo teach in at all. These same 
buildings are poorly furnished. It is hard to say what they need, as some 
need everything. However, we have some sehoolhoiises that are good, 
comfortable, and very well furnished. Some of the districts are seventy 
miles from here, situated In the mountains, so it is quite a task to get 
around, even once a year to visit them, as some begin school early, and 
others not until late. 

LAKE COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, J. J. MONROE. 

Tbe schools of this county are in a fairly prosperous condition, and the 
teachers generally arc putting forth their best ei torts to do good work. 

Many of the teachers, especially the younger i s, are taking advantage of 

every opportunity to improve their educational ijiialificnUoiis. During the 
last two years there has been a summer school for teachers held in this 
county by the county superintendent, and the interest manifested in educa- 
tional work indicates I bat smiie of the teachers attending were much bene- 
fited. It gives me much pleasure to say that in this section of the state 
much educational benefit was derived from the live-thousand-doliar appro- 
priation of the Oregon legislature of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, for 
the teaching of some of the higher branches of learning iu Lake county. 
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The lack of the legislature to coutinue appropriating an equal amount at 
each biennial meeting has materially affected our school facilities. The re- 
sources of this section of the state are rapidly being developed, and within 
a very few years all of the valuable government land will be converted into 
farms by settlers. In this county of magnificent distances, slow and ex- 
pensive modes of traveling, it is almost impossible for our teachers and 
those preparing themselves for teachers to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the educational institutes in some parts of this state. Now, 
it seems to me, not only as a matter of justice, but as a matter of economy 
in furnishing facilities for the education of its instructors, that it would be 
well for the state to establish a normal school in this vicinity for the educa- 
tion of its teachers. 

LINN COUNTY: .SUPERINTENDENT, A. R. RUTHERFORD. 

During the past two years ending July sixth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety -six, three policies or lines of work have been pursued in the admin- 
istration of this office: Firnt, the adoption and use of a uniform course or 
plan of study for all the schools of the county; second, close and careful 
grading of all manuscripts of applicants for teachers' county certificates; 
third, the creation and development of public sentiment favorable to a 
better system of public schools by which there will be a better and more 
careful application of public funds, and an intelligent demand for scientific 
teaching. In the prosecution of these plans, it soon became apparent that 
the county superintendent had not only little support from the people, but 
was greatly handicapped by the laws governing his actions, which laws so 
limited his powers as to make his efforts all but vain, so that, although as a 
county officer he is designated school superintendent, his powers as a super- 
vising officer are virtually nonexistent. Another obstacle in the way of the 
first two lines of work was the sentiment of a majority of the teaching force 
of the county. There was, I am glad to say, a hearty and earnest indorse- 
ment of them by the best teachers; but, that there was great opposition, 
was manifested, in the case of the course of study, by a silent neglect to 
make any use of the plan which was put into their hands, and, in the case 
of licensing teachers, by the open condemnation of the policy of the county 
board in its official actions. The objects sought in the adoption of the 
course or plan of study which we have taken up are, to place before teachers 
and pupils a definite idea of the work required in each branch; to unify the 
work in the common schools, thus forming a basis for closer and more effect- 
ive supervision; to teach subjects rather than textbooks, thereby giving 
natrons an opportunity to judge of the work done. The work of introduc- 
ing this course of study has been only partially successful, but enough has 
been accomplished to convince me that the uniform use of this plan of work 
will be a long step toward an effective public school system. I beg leave to 
suggest here that the law be changed so as to give the superintendent power 
to enforce the use of a course of study by the teachers. Relative to our 
policy in county examinations, it will be apparent when I say that at the 
close of the May examination of eighteen hundred and ninety-six there are 
ninety-six teachers holding county certificates as compared with one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven holding county certificates at the close of the May ex- 
amination of eighteen hundred and ninety-four. It has been our aim to 
raise the standard as much as lay within our power. In our experience 
with the large number of persons in this county who hold state papers of 
one kind or another, the conviction has been forced upon me that the laws 
grantiug so many inexperienced persons state papers are, to say the least, 
unwise. In the work of creating a public school sentiment, the local insti- 
tute has proveu most effective. But in this, as in the work of introducing 
a course of study, the county superintendent is at the mercy of the moods 
of his teachers. * It is my opinion X\\r ' ie business principles should 

control the public school work that 'er large business in which 
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a superintendent is needed, and, therefore, the county superintendent 
should be given the same power and authority over his teachers that are 
given to the superintendent of a woolen mill or a railroad. If there is to be 
a superintendent at all, let him be what his title implies. One other matter 
remains to which I wish briefly to allude, namely, the employment of 
teachers. From the weakest district to the strongest there is a great ten- 
dency to allow other influences, aside from the welfare of the school and the 
desire to employ the best of teachers, to control the action of the board of 
directors. It is to be hoped that Oregon in the future will adopt some plan 
whereby these "influences" so detrimental to the welfare of schools and 
people will be entirely obviated, or at least greatly lessened. In conclusion, 
I wish to say that, notwithstanding these hinderances, we believe that Linn 
county possesses some schools which rank second to none in the state, and 
we are proud of the high grade of work done by them. 

MALHEUR COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, SUSAN W. MOORE. 

The progress of educational work in Malheur county is indicated by the 
interest which is being taken in the building, repairing, and furnishing of 
schoolhouses. During the last two years at least fifty per cent of the dis- 
tricts have either improved their school property or are doing so now pre- 
paratory to the fall and winter term. Ontario has completed a four-room 
brick building; Vale has a two-story stone structure in process of construc- 
tion, and Malheur built and furnished a large frame schoolhouse last year. 
Several other districts also have new schoolhouses. Many of the districts 
cannot have more than five or six months' school, and in these better and 
more satisfactory work is accomplished by having the term continuous, than 
by having the time divided into two terms with an intervening vacation. 
The law requiring the school fund to be expended within and during the 
year for which it has been apportioned, or forfeited to the general fund, has 
occasioned trouble in these districts. It is often better to have the school 
commence late in the fall and continue through the spring, since some of 
the districts are so large that parents are obliged to change their residence 
that their children may have the benefit of the school. One district paid 
its teacher at the rate of eighty dollars per month, that the funds might all 
be appropriated by the first Monday in March. The teacher continued the 
school two months without any salary. The school was resorted as six 
months, at eighty dollars per month, when, in truth, it was eight months 
at sixty dollars per month. Some provision should be made in 'this law 
whereby boards of directors would be assured that the funds ou hand nec- 
essary to continue the school after the expiration of the school year would 
not be forfeited to the general fund. A law requiring the clerk to report to 
the superintendent when a teacher is engaged, the teacher reporting upon 
commencing a school, would greatly facilitate the work of the superintend • 
ent. As is the teacher, so is the school, is a truth much more apparent in 
the country than in the city school, where the influence of the teacher may 
be felt throughout the entire community, permeating every home with a 
desire for better and increased educational advantages for its inmates. The 
teachers in charge of the various schools of the county last year were, with 
few exceptions, active, enthusiastic, and progressive, and I trust that the • 
children of this part of the state will in a few years have many educa- 
tional privileges which they do not now possess. 

MORROW COUNTY: SUPERINTENDENT, ANNA J. BALSIGER. 

At the close of my first year's work I felt impressed with the need of 

more uniformity of work, the arousing of enthusiasm and general interest 

among the teachers, and the placing of the responsibility of thorough work 

upon each individual teacher. At an annual teachers' institute, last Sep- 

14 



